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A Representative of New Indian Poetry 

have, however, never used the word bci/kd (light) in mv poems, 
perhaps because my poems are light, in the pejorative sense of 
die word. It would have sounded confessional if I had used tlie 
word much/ 

Tills is part of a letter a 22-year old poet wrote in Bengali to 
Rabindranath Tagore on May 4, 1938. The poet, Samar Sen, had 
by then only one slender book of poems to his credit, just 
publislied. He was not a prolific writer then, and never would be. 
But when Tagore said in a letter, to which the young poet was 
replying, that die poets of the time were always using die word, 
light, Samar pleaded that he was not one of them. 

The correspondence grew out of a visit bv a small group of 
young poets to Sandniketan in die summer of 1938. The letter 
Tagore wrote deserves to be quoted in full, if onR for the light 
vein in which the 77-year old poet wrote (in Bengali) : 

'I am relieved to know diat you poets were pleased with die 
visit die other day. I see no reason why you should praise our 
hospitality so much. Maybe you are satisfied with a litde; die 
faculty is pardcularly rare in Bengal. Perhaps you imagined I was 
formidable and bad man but breathed easy when you found diat 
die man was not that objecdonable whose only vice was sharing 
jokes and laughter widi people indiscriminately, regardless of their 
age. You caught a tartau: in Prasaiita (P. C. Mahalanobis, the 
famous stadsdeian 1893—1972) who does not spare anybody when 
it comes to argument— but I only smile and do not argue. Ybu 
people use the word, light, too much in your writing— light 
storm, light elephant, boat drowned by a light wind, etc. You can 
easily use that adjeedve if you wish to write a prose-poem about 
me. May 1, 1938.’ 

Samar wrote back, among odier things, diat lagore had indeed 
a reputadon of being fortuidahle, though without reason. He too 
had had the same apprehension, vhicli was, however, dispelled by 
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his visit lo Sniitinikelan and meetings wiih ihc poet. Hui 
nonetheless, lag<.)LT was formidable, Samar added, c\’cn if he 
j(^kcd and laughed— he was, if anything, distant. If Samar ever 
wrote a prose-poem about Tagore, he would he writing about this 
distantness, not lightness, 

Samar s grandfather, Dineschandra Son (1866-1939), was in 
his time the leading historian of Bengali Uteratnre, a collector of 
old Bengali manuscripts and a university professor. Samarh father, 
ArLinchandra Sc'n (1891-1974) was also a professor of historv. 
Arun was a stiidcnr of Sandniketan, but some misunderstanding 
caused a strain in relations bet^veen 'Fagore and Dineshchandra 
and later between dhgorc and Arunchandrn. Samar was visiting 
Sandniketan and Tagore, not as Dincshchandra’s grandson or 
Arunchanclra's son, but as a poet. Earlier, he had written to 
Tagore another letter, after the visit, thanking the host and 
remembered the gravelled fields of Sandniketan, the serene visage 
n( the poet and his delightful banter. T-Ic would take the liberty of 
furtlier visits, he warned. He reminded the poet that he belonged 
to the other side of the river Padma (meaning East Bengal, 
allegedly famous for obduracy), and like other peciple o( Ivast 
Bengal, he was not prepared to give up the privilege of being 
iiululged, once given the indulgence. 

I’he levity with which Samar addressed the ptKU was itdu'tetit 
in his character. He was flippant with elders right from his 
childhood and it was not surprising that he should write to 
Tagore in that manner, even if the elder one was revered all over 
the world. He was precocious but everybody who met him in Ids 
boyhood and early youth admitted that it was the kind of 
precociousness that did not irritate but amuse, with a touch of sly 
wit. Samar began his memoirs (Btrbu hriittmla — iV Tale of Babus, 
first published in 1978) with a hilarious piece of conversation. 
When he was placed first in the first class in English in B. A. 
examination of Calcutta University in 1936, he reminded his 
grandfather of the old inan^s promise to send liim to England for 
higher studies. ^Phe grandfather agreed to meet half the expenses 
and asked Samar to^ procure the rest by a marriage with a dowry. 
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Samar didn’t agree. He said, I’m not going abroad by mortgaging 
my genitals/ The grandfather had broken into a loud laugh. 

Samar startled the poetry scene of Bengal when he was not 
even nineteen. 

I go out in die grey evening 

In the air the odour of flowers and the sounds of lamentation. 

I go out into the hard loneliness of the barren field in the grey 
evening 

In die air die odour of flowers and die sounds of lamentation. 

In the gathering darkness a long, swift train suddenly 
Passes me like black lightning. 

Hard and ponderous and loud ate die wheels, 

As ponderous as die darkness, and as beautiful. 

I look on, enchanted, and Hsten to the sounds of lamentation. 

In the soft, fragrant air. 

The long rails, grey-dark, smoodi as a serpent, sliiver and 
A soft, low thing cries out in the distance, 

But die sounds are hard and heav}; 

In die air the odour of flowers and the sounds of lamentation. 

This was Samar’s first poem published in a major literary 
magazine, Purvasa (The Eastern Plorizon) edited by a highbrow 
poet and novelist, Sanjay Bhattacharya (1909-1969). The English 
version was made by Samar himself after ten years when Signet 
Press brought out Modern Bengali Poems in 1945 and included seven 
of his poems, six of which were translated by die poet. Wliether 
die greyness and sounds of lamentation in die poems published 
by Purvasa in 1935, came out of the teenage poet’s mental tutmoU 
or was an echo of T. S. EHot is anyone’s guess. Samar himself 
would write to another senior poet, Buddhadeva Basu (1908- 
1974), diat he considered Eliot as die best poet for die spoilt 
generation of his. The influence of Yeats, Eliot and Pound would 
harm the Bengali poets, he was to write much later. But, in 1935, 
when he was nineteen, he was not ashamed of being an Eliot 
devotee. The poem, like others that followed, attracted the notice 
of die cognoscenti, not because of its note of despair but because 
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of the style, Tagore had initiated prose-poenivS three years earlier 
but Samar went one step further, shedding all the lyricism and 
approaching dry conversational prose, deliberately eschewing the 
obvious rhythm of verse. Tagore discerned in Samar's style 'grace 
of poetry behind the ruggedness of prose.’ 

How would a Bengali poet who had just begun to write react 
when cited as representative of new Indian poetry in the Times 
Literary Supplement, tlie high-water mark of appreciation ac that 
time? An unsigned article in the TLS issue of February 1, 1936 
quoted Samar Sen's two poems. The author was later known to 
be Edward J. Thompson, who knew Bengali, worked as a 
principal of a college in Bengal, held the Bengali chair of 
London's school of Oriental and African Studies, and was author 
of a number of novels and plays based on Indian themes and a 
celebrated authority on Tagore. Sea featured in the essay thus, 

‘Another poem, by Mu Samar Sen, has for tide Mr Ezra 
Pound's Amor stands upon you ; 

Where’re j^ou go. 

In stillness of some startled moment know! 

Your breath will catch, to hear, with sudden dread. 

Of Death the muffled, undelaying tread! 

Leaving my side, you hope to go— ah, where? 

Wliere'er you fare— 

On Leda's sliining breast, from heaven's expanse, 

Falls Jupiter's keen glance!’ 

'Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot— another name that casts its shadow 
on these young Hindu poets is that of D. H. Lawrence. These 
influences are not solely emancipation. The Parichay poets are in 
danger of picking up an appearance of imitation and tricks and 
mannerisms— Mr. Eliot's habit of repetition as an incantation is 
growing on them. Sometimes the old and traditional reassert 
themselves alongside the new, as when IVlr Sen seems to mingle 
Lawrence's passionate earthiness and violence of imagery widi the 
night of warm drowsy Eagrances : 
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The Dark came Like a beast of prey The burning 
sky of die west reddened like an oleander blossom. 

That darkness brought to the eardi 
the scent of ketaki flowers, and to the 
eyes of some the languorous dreams of 
night. That darkness lit the-trembling 
flame of desire in a girFs soft body. 

Bengal is a land made for poetry, in its double simplicities— its 
two Ben gals, that of the Ganges, immense and legendary, and 
tliat of the Sal-fores ted uplands. Its people live with the sense of 
boundless hori 2 ons; the ^ord Diganta, which may usually be 
translated ‘hori2on", is rarely long away from Bengali poetry. It is 
a word which almost seems to spring of itself, in tliat country of 
white skies preparing for die sun's precipitate setting, and of vast 
sandy river-beds, and rolling plains and fields. Dawn comes with a 
shout and upleaping, and dusk falls almost with a downward 
plunge. Darkness', writes Ivir. Sen, in a characteristic passage, 
'descended on memory's horizon, and a wind of forgetting rushed 
in along die dusty pathways.' 

Panchqy, mentioned in the review, was a literary journal of a 
high quality, started in 1931. Sudliindranath Datta (1901-1960), 
poet and critic, edited the paper widi a rigorous standard of 
liierary taste. In 1935 was launched a new quarterly, Kabita, 
entirely a poetry journal, by Buddhadeva Basu and Premendra 
Nlitra (1904-1988) as editors and Samar Sen as assistant editor. 
Neither Parichqy nor Kabita enjoyed a large circulation, nor aimed 
at commercial success. The poems which Thompson translated 
himself had been written by Samar Sen and published in die very 
first issue of Kabita, Samar did not show any sign of boastfulness 
that he was picked up by the anonymous TLS critic as the poet 
of future Bengal. In a letter to Buddhadeva later, he mentioned 
that die first stanza of die poem Mukli had been translated and 
published in the TLS and sent die translation of tlie second and 
last stanza, in straight prose, without even breaking the lines as 
follows : 
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'How can this darkness, wild widi the scent of ketaki flowers, 
touch meP Like an island, I am distant and withdrawn in my own 
darkness, I have in me the peace of the grey silence of the rocks,’ 

Samar was indeed withdrawn. His friends and acquaintances 
said tiiat he loved company but said little himself. For example, 
Radharaman iVlitra (1897-1992) who knew him and his father for 
a long time, was impressed by his reserve in both speech and 
writing. Radharaman was arrested in 1929 along with thirty-one 
leaders who were accused of being agents of the Communist 
International and conspiriiig against the British government in 
India, in what is known as Meerut conspiracy case. He was 
acquitted by die High Court in 1933, He was very fond of young 
Samar, and pleased with his intelligence, wit, and command over 
English, even if Samar’s wayward life was sometimes distracting. 
Fie taught Samar the elementary principles of Marxism. Samar 
revered Radharaman, one of the few he ever revered and 
dedicated lus second volume of verse, Grahan (Eclipse), in 1940 
to Radharaman as well as to two of his elders in poetry, 
Buddhdeva Basu and Bishnu Dey (1909—1982). Fie had dedicated 
his first volume of verse, Kayekti Kavita (Some Poems), in 1937, to 
Muzaffar Ahmed who was implicated both in the Cawnpore 
conspiracy case in 1924 and Meerut conspiracy case in 1929 and 
is considered one of the founder members of the Communist 
Party of India. Samar was not drat close to Muzaffar and the 
dedication was perhaps due to the influence of Radharaman. The 
latter was a life-long well-wisher of Samar. After Samar’s death, 
Radliaraman wrote, in a short obituary, that it was not he who 
had converted Samar to the communist ideology but he did teach 
liim Marxism. 

But the darkness or despair of Samar’s earliest published 
poems did not accord with the mandatory hope and promise of 
doctrinaire Marxist literature. Wliere did it come from? Samar’s 
early life was not unhappy, so far as it can be made out from his 
own tale, Babu Brittanta. His father was a lecturer in history, at St. 
Stephen’s College in DeUii, Carmichael College in Rangpur (now 
in Bangladesh) and later at the Scotdsh Church College in 
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Calcutta. Samar's mother, two years younger than his father, died 
of puerperal fever in 1928 at the age of 34. She was a woman of 
great beauty, coming from an enlightened family. Her grandfather 
had the distinction of having the novel Hishbrikshu (The Poison 
Tree) dedicated to him. The novel was one of the most important 
books written by Rankimchandra Chatterjee, the pioneer of 
Indian novel-writing 

Samar was twelve when his mother died. Pie must have been a 
devoted son, losing, as he said, his faith in God, at the untimely 
death of his mother, T’he eighteen years of her marriage saw birth 
of nine cliildren—six boys and three girls. Chronic pregnancy 
ruined her health and her irritable temper due to broken health 
was not conducive to family happiness. Samar's fatlier was not a 
domesticated man, being inordinately fond of friends' company. 
Radharaman remembered him as an affectionate friend but 
without any consistency of character Mis friends considered liim 
crank. He began as a communist and ended as a supporter of 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s politics, fervently hoping for a victory for 
Hi tier. Samar would rue his father’s politics, often mocking his 
sympathy for the fascists. Arunchandra was not a great success as 
a teacher either. Samar could not have taken it well when his 
fatlier married again, three years after his modicr’s deadi. His 
father had nine children by the Erst wife, seven by die second. 

His mother’s bad health and his father’s waj^vard lifestyle did 
not, however, make Samar a lonely child, for diey were six 
brodiers and three sisters; Samar was the tliird child. Moreover 
diey lived in the joint family of graiidfadicr Dineschandra, who 
had eleven children, all living under the same roof. Loneliness 
was not Samar’s problem. But, in a big family like that there was 
no strict supervision over children, expected in an affluent middle 
class Bengali family. Samar made good use of this lack of 
supervision. He made friends with elders in the family and 
outside, took to smoking early and used to be tllrashed by mother 
when caught, learnt vulgar jokes from delinquent children in die 
neighbourhood without understanding their import, and causing 
shock to his modier when he would repeat those to her* bunked 
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school classes and spent school hours on the bank of the Ganges 
looking at steamers, tow-boats and the boats with mounds of 
straw. He had joined school at the age of twelve, after'his 
mother’s death. He did not do well in school no wonder, but no 
fuss was made about it. He was found unsuitable by the Scottish 
Church Collegiate School, a prestigious school of that time, where 
his father taught in the college section, A rather indifferent 
school, Kasimbazar Polytechnic School, admitted him from where 
he went to the Scottish Church College. He won a scholarship in 
the Intermediate examination and stood first in the first class in 
both B.A and M,A examinations in English language and 
literature. 

Lack of supervision of children in a large joint family and the 
free-going lifestyle were however compensated by the intellectual 
atmosphere of the house. Grandfather Dines chan dra was a 
Calcutta University stalwart, devoted to the studies in Bengali 
literature. Scholars and writers frequented his house, some for 
love of literature, some to further their academic career. 
Dineschandra was, of course, a different type of scholar. Addicted 
to opium, not known to have badaed in his last twenty years, a 
diabetic patient but enormously fond of sweets, he was not held 
in awe. He was very fond of Samar, and as happens in every 
Indian family, he made the child recite poems in English and 
Bengali, whenever guests visited the house. Samar had a 
prodigious memory; he could recite a poem after hearing it only 
once or twice. Asked about his academic achievements later on, 
he would dismiss the subject, saying that the secret was his power 
to memorise, both prose and poetry passages. 

Samar too was devoted to his grandfather, in spite of his 
frequent jokes about die old man. Dineschandra’s reconstruction 
of die medieval Bengali literature may have been proved wrong in 
some minor details but his history was acknowledged as 
monumental work. Samar’s jokes were not mischievous. One such 
joke was narrated by his college friend Debibhusan Bhattacharya. 
Debi was a scholarship-winning student and therefore entided to 
teach Samar, in the intermediate classes, deductive and inductive 
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logic. Samar was impressed by the western pundits in logic but 
Devi assured him that the Indian philosophers, the Naiyayiks in 
particular, were equal to, if not more coherent and comprehensive 
than western philosophers. To illuminate Samar on tire point, he 
lent his notebook to Samar. But Samar returned the notebook in 
three days and told him that there was no need to prove the 
point because there was a living Naiyayik in his house. The day 
before Samar and others were in the living room. It was raining 
and a frog thudded into the room. The old man Dineschandra 
leapt out into the verandah in great fright. What was the matter? 
The old man cautioned the youngsters, if the frog was there, 
could the serpent be far behind! Debi was not sure if Samar was 
spinning another yarn on his grandfather. 

Samar’s uncles were mosdy academics. Kiranchandra, the 
eldest, had an administrative job at Calcutta University. The third 
uncle, Binaychandra, was an eminent scholar and teacher of 
history in tlie same university. The youngest, Srichandra, who had 
gone to Cambridge taught English in Calcutta University. Another 
uncle worked for Macmillans, and one other for the Customs 
department of tlie Indian government. The children were not in 
awe of their distinguished uncles. 

Samar came into contact widi the leading men in Bengali 
literature and politics because of the wide range of friends his 
father had. Poets like Kazi Nazrul Islam, Jasimuddin, Hemchatidra 
Bagchi, painters like Jamini Roy, folk singers Uke Abbasuddin, 
communist leaders like Radharaman Mitra and Bankim 
Mukherjee, and terrosits used to visit their house and Samar used 
to strike up and intimate acquaintance widi them. Hiding terrorist 
tracts in his toy-box and thus saving those from police seizure 
was an acliievement he would not forget. But the precocious 
child also followed his elders in reading smutty stories or 
indulging his erotic curiosity in other ways. His mother was 
scandalised to learn of all this and persuaded his father to move 
into a more decent locality and to isolate her sons from die 
questionable company in the joint family But in the smaller 
home, Samar became a loner. After his motiier’s death his 
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ffivourite haunts were the banks of the Ganges or die city streets. 
For a time he took to body-butiding and boxing, something 
unbelievale to those who would become familiar with his later 
slim, wheat-complexioned, sharp features. 

This background does not quite explain the despair of his 
early poems. But it was a fact that he left home at the age of 
seventeen, after a tiff with his fatlier (on whether he should nurse 
one of his aunts who was suffering from an infectious disease), 
lived in a hostel and ttied to commit suicide by swallowing 
potassium cyanide, procured by a fellow hostel-mate. The poison 
turned out to be sugar of milk. Later he got the real thing and 
was shocked to see the convolutions of a cat made to lick it. He 
kept the phial for as long as six years, to be thrown eventually 
into a river. 

But why suicide? By this time, he was fond of Shelley and 
Bernard Shaw, under the guidance of an American, William Aden, 
who came to their house, from Santiniketan. Allen made him 
translate Ancient Man' by Van Loon— for which he would get 
Rs. 10 from Allen who became a journalist. This American fled 
from Samar’s house because of his intimacy with maid-servants in 
the- house and women guests. It was Samar again who tipped 
Allen about his possible arrest. 

The Kasimbazar Polytechnic School was. not a happy 
experience for Samar. He joined the schdol at class VH after a 
neglected early education and found arithmetic, geography and 
Sanskrit quite forbidding. Languages and history were liis 
favourite subjects. It was unusual for a middle class Bengali fanaily, 
particularly when there were so many academics in the house, 
that Samar did not learn the alphabet till. he was eight. The 
polytechnic was not congenial to his taste, where three days in a 
week crafts were taught which he was unable to cope with. He 
did not shine in the school but somehow got through the 
Matriculation Examination and was admitted to the Scottish 
Church College. It was at this time that Samar's family moved 
from north to south Calcutta and the change was a turning point 
in his life. 
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The difference between the lifestyles of north Calcutta and 
south Calcutta was striking. Later he wrote about die transition. 
Once upon a time, Calcutta was a great place to grow up in. Not 
that Calcutta was ever a beautiful city but the financial and 
political clout it wielded was great Calcutta had ceased to be the 
capital of India when Samar was born. In the twenties of this 
century, political leaders took hold of the Calcutta municipal 
corporation and what they did with it foreshadowed what they 
did with India after 1947. Politics was all and politics it was in the 
worst sense— selfishness, factionalism, corruption and conspiracy 
to ding to power. They preached nationalism and sought personal 
profits. Everything went on behind the facade of anti-imperial 
struggle, and people were promised that everything would fall in 
place once the British were driven out. Then broke out the 
second world war. A few bombs in Calcutta led to evacuation of 
the affluents from the city. Prices shot up. The city became a 
pothouse of contractors, middlemen and piostitutes. The war 
produced some employment and that, Samar bitterly commented, 
perhaps took the sting out of the Quit movement. 1943 witnessed 
harrowing scenes of famine. The sight of the famished in 
thousands initially produced pity, then avoidance of responsibility 
and finally indifference. Human values ceased to exist. 

In 1932, when he was 16, his family moved to Behala, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. In the north-south divide in 
Calcutta, the south was apparently a litde cleaner, a little more 
poKshed, a little more affluent But the whole of Calcutta was a 
mess, not much to choose between the nortli and the south. The 
south Calcutta was developing, accommodating retired 
government servants, lawyers and doctors with a good practice, 
professors and other professionals. The lake was an attractive 
area for morning and evening strolls. The great Maidan, with its 
vast open spaces and green trees and clean air divided the south 
from the north. Even young men and women looked emaciated 
in the north, theit clothes shabbier, huddled in dingy rooms in' 
overcrowded localities and narrow toads. 

But north Calcutta, the older pnrt, was the place where Samar 
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was bom and grew up in. North Calcuttans were the people who 
came in contact with the British rulers, first as middlemen and 
merchants, later as educationists and intellectuals. Maybe, in the 
thirties, nordi Calcutta was infested with opium-addicts, people 
thronging derelict Siva temples. But it was this part where 
gymnasiums were aplenty, nurturitag the terrorists and 
revolutionaries. North Calcutta had less money but was the 
residence of intellectual and political stalwarts of the city. This 
was tlie part that brought in the Renaissance of India, a social, 
cultural and religious phenomenon. All the leading magazines and 
newspapers had their nerve-centre in the north. But Samar saw in 
his youth a southward journey of Calcutta writers and artists and 
intellectuals. 

Dineschandra rented out his Bagbazar residence in north 
Calcutta and bought a big three-storied house on Diamond 
Harbour Road in Behala, on a land that had ponds, fruit-bearing 
and Rower-laden trees, looked after by a gardener. Arunchandra 
had left his fa therms house in Bagbazar, perhaps at the instance of 
his wife, but after his wife’s death, he also moved to Behala and 
brought his family to hve in liis father’s house. Samar had by tliis 
time joined college. And he struck a new band of friends, who 
remained Iris friends all his life. The admirer of Shelley and Shaw 
graduated into a votary of Yeats, Eliot and Pound, Edward J. 
Thompson noted the influence of D. H. Lawrence in Samar’s 
poems. Bishnu Dey commented that Samar was not a follower of 
Lawerence but Pound/ The friends who frequented the Behala 
house of Dineschandra were Bishnu Dey, Chanchal 
Chattopadhyay, Kamakshiprasad and Debiprasad Chattopadhyay, 
Jyotirindra Maitra, As ok Mitra and others. Bishnu was by then an 
established poet and influenced the young members of the group. 

Behala at the time was vastly different from what it is today. 
Now it is an overcrowded concrete jungle, fields taken over for 
buildings, roads for bazars, the sky blocked out of view. But in 
the thirties, Samar used to love fields stretching up to the horizon, 
the green was luxuriant, trees blooming with red krishnachura 
flowers. Spending time in their garden was a pleasure, bathing in 
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the ponds and picl-dng up fruit from trees were refreshing. Samar 
had a feeling diat his grandfatlier must have been reminded of liis 
East Bengal days— the picturesque rivers and fields— and 
decided to leave the crowd of north Calcutta and choose Behala. 
The change was wholesome for Samar— attending college— a 
good distance away from Behala to be covered by slow-moving 
tramcars, and spending the rest of the day and evenings on a 
cycle. Essentially a loner, he did not make many friends in the 
first two years of the college. Now he had developed a liking for 
studies. But he was not a bookworm. He would not read 
textbooks until examination time. He remembered that he began 
his 1. A. exam, studies in right earnest only a couple of weeks 
before the final hours, some six hours a day and tiiat was enough 
to win him a scholarship. He did not have his textbooks even; he 
would borrow from classmates or study in libraries. The money 
given for buying textbooks used to be spent on things like 
cigarettes or travel or the tlieatres. The long tram ride was used 
for reading. 

The caustic remarks for which Samar would be famous were 
frequent even in those early college days. Prof Mowat, a 
distinguished English teacher, had asked his students to write 
about Portia’s character, the usual question asked every year. 
Samar’s answer was, of course, the best but his concluding lines 
were 1 feel sorry for Bassanio. To live with a woman of such a 
strong character, he would have to be content to spend life as the 
accounts keeper of Portia.’ When everybody used to rave about 
the film 'Devadas’, released in 1935, Samar dismissed the 
sorrowful hero as the frustrated son of a rich man, having 
nothing else to do but commit suicide. 

If his admissions in his own memoirs are to be taken at face 
value, Samar himself was carrying a phial of potassium cyanide in 
1935, for unaccounted reasons. StiU an undergraduate, he took to 
poetry. As it happens to many English educated Bengalis, he 
wrote verses in English, Pratibha Basu (1915—), wife of the poet 
Buddhadeva and herself a writer of considerable repute, 
remembered him as an exceedingly fair youth with a sharp nose 
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and sharper intelligence, coming to their house with a bunch of 
English verses and translations of Buddhadeva’s poems. The elder 
poet, himself a professor of English, advised him to stop writing 
poems in English. Samar argued but conceding defeat, came a 
few days later witli poems in Bengali. Again the senior advised 
liim to write prose-poems and avoid rhyme and meters. And, 
again, the young aspirant obeyed. It will never be Ichown whether 
he lacked a command over metre or did not have the inclination, 
but he never tried metric measures. Samar commented that his 
daily tram-rides from Behsila to the downtown Calcutta lent die 
rhytlim of clatters to his porse-poems which again appears to be 
a rather half-hearted explanation. The monotonous rhythm of 
moving tramcars was far from the rhytlim of his poems, free 
from metric regularity. 

When Tagore tried prose-poems a couple of years earlier, he 
had to defend the medium, both theoretically and in practice. 
Samar did not have to' be apologedc about - prose-poems, for 
Tagore^s mastery had given the idiom the necessary recognition 
and prestige. Samar’s problem was to give it a characteristic 
distinedve from Tagore’s. His subject-matter made it easy for him. 
The Calcutta of Samar was vasdy different from Tagore’s and his 
growing world-view had nothing in common with the aristrocratic 
poet’s. He would often use in his poems lines from Tagore’s 
poetry but with a twist to underline that he did not have the 
composure and serenity of a poet who had come to terms with 
the world. 



Protest and Anger 

Samar loved to travel. But he was not mad to see the mandatory 
sights. His college fhend Debibhushan Bhattacharya has written 
about a trip to Ranchi with college friends among whom Samar 
was one. Samar would rather stay in bed than go out for a 
morning stroll to feel nature. When the friends hired a car for a 
tour of the famous falls around Ranchi, Samar spent the time 
talking to die inmates of the Kanke lunatic asylum in Ranchi. The 
two friends made another trip to Daltongunge in Bihar. Samar 
insisted on walks and one night the friends lost their way and 
spent die night in a tribal shed, sleepless having only boiled maize 
to eat Debibhushan came back to Calcutta requesting Samar to 
send a travel story on Daltongunge for the Stiharsha magazine. 
Samar did send the story but in a few lines : I came to realise in 
Daltongunge why tribal youths do not fall in love as their urban 
counterparts do— the reason is boiled maize. Sriharsha^ 
incidentally, was a magazine, brought out by university students, 
published from Calcutta. Samar was sometime editor of its 
English section and liis first poem was presumably published in 
this magazine in 1933 when he had just entered college. That was 
a rhymed Bengali piece : You & I. It read : 

You sit by me 

Speechless you sit by my side 

I sit by you 

My blood dances in ecstasy 

You sit by me 

Nocturnal love is manifest in your eyes 

I sit by you 

My eyes tremble in ruddy hopes of the morning. 

The love he was talking about was possibly cerebral. At 
Bagbazar, he was more interested in stealing pickles from 
neighbours" terraces— it was a standard practice in Bengali 
households to place open jars of pickles on terrace roofs to dry 
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in the sun— in the crowded Bagba%fir where one could leap from 
one roof to another. Samar would visit his friends by climbing 
building cornices instead of going through gates. He would rather 
fight with local boys, box somebody’s nose or spend some time 
in gymnasiums than make friends with girls. If his account is to 
be believed, he was a misogynist in his young days; why he could 
not recollect at the time of writing the memoirs. His younger- 
sister recalled that when the police came to their Diamond 
Harbour Road house to arrest Baiikim Mukherjee, a revolutionary 
staying with the Sen family for some time, Samar went down to 
die ground floor and told the officer to wait for at least two 
hours, for Bankim who took an extraordinarily long time to clear 
his bowels was at the lavatory. Samar did not feel a bit shy in 
admonishing the revolutionary, who was his father’s friend,— 
"Revolution would have to be postponed if you spend so much 
time in lavatory.’ 

People who came to know Samar in his forties or fifties would 
hardly beHeve that he was physically robust in his boyhood days. 
He claimed to be his neighbourhood’s boxing champion. He 
would not even diink twice in picking up a quarrel with Tommies 
on the Maidan, at a time when the Maidan or Esplanade or Park 
Street was almost a forbidden area for Bengalis. A witness was 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyay (1919—1993), the celebrated 
interpreter of Indian materialist philosophy. During the war Debi 
was walking with Samar in Chowringhee, teeming with British 
and American soldiers. Samar was tiny in comparison with the 
soldier he picked up a quarrel with. The soldier had walked past 
Samar brushing against his body. Samar strode up to the soldier 
and gave loim a mighty push. The soldier stood back, "What do 
you mean?’ The physically sLight lecturer in English and poet held 
his ground, "Wliat did you mean?’ The surprised soldier looked at 
his opponent and walked away. The frightened friend chided 
Samar^— that hunk of a soldier could have beaten him to pulp. 
The unrepentant and possibly inebriated fighter said that he had 
to register liis protest somehow and release his anger, 

Protest and anger against what? Against his own impotence. 
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his society’s impotencCj his country’s impotence? Let us read a 
poem written by Samar around dais time. It is called Nababarsher 
Prastab (New Year Resoludon), dedicated to the memory of 
Somen Chanda (1920—1942), a young progressive writer killed in 
1942 by political rowdies in a rally in Dhaka. Samar wrote die 
poem after the murder and translated it in 1945 for an anthology 
^Modern Bengali Poems^ edited by Debiprasad Chattopadhyay and 
published by Signet Press, Calcutta in December 1945, 

New Year Resolution 

AX^^inter. Snow covers the distant mountain. Thick fog in the 
town, die grand soiree is over and 1 return homewards. Here and 
there at street-corners beggars light small fires with straw-heaps 
and bake their evening bread. Where are the cottages? A vast 
empdness overhead, the northern wind sings fatal dirges. 

And afterwards, what a terrible summer! Masses of roses 
bloom and wither, genteel to the sight indeed. Happiness is 
scarce, but the days get long, and agonizing like an incurable sore. 
Gone are the times of feast; around penniless, paralyde beggars 
hover the flies of memory, 

^The go-betweens die out. The starved unemployed, the 
worker and the beggar multiply as the days pass by, files of red¬ 
faced soldiers march towards the wider gates of hell, What is this 
journey for, from one day to another, from one deadi to another? 
Wliat is the end of it? A harrowing pestilence, a deathless hell? 

‘The sultry sky speaks after a long silence, Brave inheritors of 
ancestral selfishness, Uatenl Witlr wlmt last straw will you build 
your homes now that an elemental flood sweeps across your 
world? Tell me, who will light the spark of wisdom in tliis ah-- 
conquering darkness? 

‘Never to lose the sanctity of the individual self, i^ still the 
sustaining pride of the intellectuals. They do not dare distnrb die 
universe. Worried spectators, perhaps diey realise that bnsiness is 
low, dark is tl'ie baizaar, a sable silence reigns in the streets, the saints 
have all taken to flight and night-birds cater in tlie empty ways. 

‘I reatrn home, light a candle and ponder. Other darkness 
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gather in dac darkness. At this turning point of time where should 
I anchor my boat? Blue eyes and firm breasts and the darlmcss of 
die diighs— but no, I have lost faith in the paradise of the 
senses, I know that poison begets poison, that the uncontrollable 
unworried bodily urge, because it leads to a new birth, repeats the 
cycle of birth and desire and death. What after all, are the body’s 
raptures worth, if we do. not strive for, and create, a new world? 

"I have tried many ports in the storm and now I realise that 
where the people are diere the sun of a new consciousness is 
born, another tide sets in the muddy waters of dme, die many 
cross and recross the flood, while deep in the waters sinks the 
corpse of the one, die individual,’ 

Somen Chanda was killed on March 8, 1942. The murder 
provoked an anti-fascist workers’ and artists’ conference in 
Calcutta on March 28, 1942 where the “Anti-fascist Writers’ and 
Artists, League” was formed. The two joint secretaries were 
Bishnu Dey and Subhash Mukhopadhyay (1919-). In a letter from 
Dellii where he was working as a college’ teacher, Samar stated 
that he had written, as Subhash wanted, an and-h^scist poem. 
Earlier he had sent Subhash a ‘pliilosopliical’ poem which would 
not probably serve Subhash’s purpose. But Samar was wondering 
where to sepd ;he poem, for he had lost Subhash’s address. 
Moreover, he was not sure if the poem was indeed a poem, even 
it was anti-fascist. A fortnight later he added in another letter to 
die same fdend, in Bengali, 

Moreover, the words towards the end of the poem now 
sound uncouth to me. It struck me, I teach in a college 0, go 
out in the afternoon after a neat parting of the hair and donning 
freshly laundered clothes for a round of gossip, talk politics if I 
meet political friends at the Chandni Chowk coffee house, 
altogedier absolutely an innocent a life— do I have the right to 
wate such a poem? It is the mode of existence that determines 
consciousness, not consciousness that determines existence etc, I 
am not sure if I’ve quoted it correct My Handbook has been 
pilfered by the local party secretary who is telling others that it is 
the way of exploiting die petty bourgeoisie.’ 
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Samar referred here to his poem Nababarsher Praslab. He was 
apologetic about tlie last stanza of tlie poem, which might have 
been politically correct but not quite sincere, considering his easy¬ 
going middle class life. During his stay in Delhi as a college 
lecturer (October 1940—June 1944), he tried to live up to the 
ideal of a communist. But unHke Sub hash who was a real worker 
(as Samar called him in a later to Chanchal Chattopadhyay) liis 
‘communist life' consisted of reading the People's War, die organ 
of the Communist Party of India, and occasional participation in 
leftist meetings. All his letters from Dellii at tliis time were a 
mixture of sacredness and profanity, seriousness and loquacity. 
He would find in some poems of Bishiiu Dey, whom he 
immensely Hked, both as a person and as a poet, deviations from 
the Party line, tell him so and chuckle to his friends that the 
observation might have upset die ‘great poet.’ He would subscribe 
to the Party paper, make substantial monetary contributions and 
rue the rest of the mondi. He would buy Marxist books, lend 
them to friends, encourage them to read and at the same timq say 
uncomplimentary things about the book or the writer. He would 
write poems celebrating the virtues of a socialist life but thought 
it laughable when the Nazi Germans were still undefeated in 
Russia. He would approvingly read the book ‘Soviet Literature’, 
but feel angry when critics found his poems Gandhiite and 
counter-revolutionary because of his sympathy for the sufferings 
of the freedom fighters when the British government came down 
heavily on Congress workers during the Quit India movement 
The Communist Party of India viewed the second world war 
as the war of the imperialists— with nothing to choose between 
the allied and axis powers. But when Germany invaded Russia, it 
found the perspective changed and considered that the allied 
powers were fighting a people’s war against fascism. The Congress 
Party, oscillating between inaction and co-operation with the 
British, launched the Quit India movement. Both June 22, 1941, 
the day Germany invaded Russia and August 9, 1942 the day the 
Quit India movement was laionched, were crucial dates for the 
Communist Party of India. Samar was never a member of the 
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Pai'ty but at the time was a strong sympathiser, But unlike 
steadfast members he had reservations about the Party Line. 

Samar often wrote his letters in a flippant style, whetlier to 
friends or elders. The mock-serious style was ingrained in his 
character, His letters were also brief and terse. But the letter he 
wrote to his friend Debiprasad Chattop.idhyay who was doing his 
M.A, at tliat time, was long and serious, as serious as Samar could 
ever be. The letter written from Delhi on September 5, 1942 
deserves to be quoted in full. It was written, of course, in Bengali. 

T received your letter to-day I heard from K.amakshi (DebPs 
elder brother, a poet and Samar's immediate friend whom Samar s 
other friends called Samar's better half) that you are disheartened 
because you didn't do well in one or two examination papers. 
Don't worry over that and if you can't wish it away think of 
Stalingrad. When I face problems I deeply meditate on the world's 
affairs. Of course, I lose all sense of direction when my bowels 
do not move. And they do not, quite often, 

T would have been happier if you could .have written when 
you were excited— I too was very excited. On August 9 the rally 
was mammoth and I met the local communist leader (the hero of 
Subhash [Subhash Mulchopadhyay]). He said— this is all madness, 
Such a meeting here was the first and last I asked him what the 
workers should do. He said strikes would be a deviation from 
their duty, they would ruin the world democracy, everybody's 
bounden duty is to maintain the chastity of struggles. Students 
should go back to college, Moreover, the Congress has no hold 
over workers and students are e:vclusive domain of the C P. L Of 
course the workers did not report for duty for ten days in spite 
of aU harangues and students (e^tceptiug in two colleges, one 
Muslim League, the other Missionary) have kept away from 
classes till to-day. In Bombay,' too, I hear, workers and students 
were given the Patty slogan to desist from strikes, The reason 
given was that government goondahs were roaming the streets 
and during strikes they were cleverly tempting workers to the 
police who were shooting them dowOt Thifi is a crazy world! The 
whole butiuess is confusing. Students here are smoking and 
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gossiping and saying there is no point in studying unless there is 
freedom. You can well imagine what happens if you preach (class) 
struggle to them and the countrymen. Meanwhile leftist papers in 
Bengal and Bombay are suddenly publishing detailed descriptions 
of how the Japanese are exploiting Korea. They are silent on die 
Indian situation. The Bengal papers shame even me, joshPs paper 
is, of course, rnore biting and iTiilitant. 

'There are one or two here who are intelligent comiiiutiists. 
But the leader (Subhash's hero) is a peculiar creature. When there 
was a lathi-charge and something more in Chandni Chowk, he 
was drinking coffee in the coffee house worrying over the future 
of the struggle. He comes often to our college and says, General 
WaveU is the most progressive man in Hindus than and the 
government is responsible for aU tliis disturbance but only siighdy. 
These conceited animals are depressing me. The Party line 
towards the Japanese should be, of course, altered— that is 
unavoidable and natural but it is also true that our future, if we 
don’t have a national government, will be like our toilets (not 
fitted with commodes but service lattines). But how to bring 
about a national government only God and the Communist Party 
know 

'I can tell you my personal opinion in detail in my next letter. 
A few days ago, some people came to me and called me counter¬ 
revolutionary, Gandhiite and some other endearing epithets. Of 
course many of them are now disturbed and depressed. I have 
consulted some workers and changed my mind. But to be called a 
goondah, a hooligan does not cheer me. Sabotage may not be 
good at this hour, but people do not understand if sabotage is 
ethical in Europe why it should be contemptible in India. They 
refuse to understand that the nature of the war has undergone a 
change after June 22, 1941, even if you and I understand it. Tell 
your communist friends that the tones of your comrades’ 
exhortations are befitting of a M. N. Royist, not a communist. I 
refuse to accept that the numerous villagers of India are 
consciously playing the role of a Fifth Column... 

T’m sending a poem. I’ve seat it to Vrattrodh (Resistance, a 
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Bengali magazine from Dhaka), I don’t know if it will publish the 
poem. I am not sure how it will sound, maybe it smacks of a 
despicable taste : 

Who are diey? Why this armed pose? Wliat’s their intention? 
Wliy do slaughtered limbs pile up in towns and villages? 

They retreat at lightning speed from many lands 
These heroes stalk proudly in this unarmed country 
The dishonoured killers bring corpses to the graveyard 
And make a bravado and sing praises of civiKsation. 

IVe seen slight animals caught in rat traps 
The shadow of death on their face, morbid fear in their eyes 
The slight animals are ready to retaliate with a deadly bite 
I’m reminded time and again in these unfortunate times. 

The dying Samurai 

Our hands will not spare 

This disguised militia of Hitler and Tojo. 

The Quit India movement and the stance of the Communist 
Party of India took on it put the CPI cadre and sympatloiser on a 
spot. Samar, it is evident from the letter, had reservations about 
the Party Line on People’s War and Quit India. No wonder, Itis 
poems, written at this time, appeared to tlie diehard Party leaders 
to be counter-revolutionary, even if anti-fascist. 

Samar’s reservations were not restricted to the Party line; he 
had reservations about his own lifestyle also. In all the letters 
from Delhi, he talked about, mostly jokingly, about his own 
lifestyle which ill matched the ideology he was trying to follow. 
Talking about tlie police atrocities-in Delhi when the Quit India 
movement was launched, he wrote to Buddhadeva Basu, ‘Dellii is 
now calm after, a blood badi. Days are being spent in impotent 
anger. Pm nothing but a college teacher, dabbling in literature 
occasionally, so I. have kept silent, I don’t know what Pd have 
done’if I were a peasant or a worker.’ 

Dabbling in lie tern tare indeed he was. By this time he had 
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published three volumes of poems. The volumes were slender but 
had not been easy to bring out, for he had to meet publishing 
expenses. Not only he, all the young poets of die time were 
obliged to be publishers of their own poetry. Samar waSj however, 
accustomed to promoting and selling literature in his boyhood. 
During his Bagbazar days, liis father and Radharaman brought 
out a magazine which did not last more than three months. 
Samar’s father had sold a few of his wife’s ornaments to fund the 
magazine. The boy Samar tried to sell magazine but rued that 
most passers-by looked up the magazine but would not buy. 
When the quarterly magazine, Kahita^ was brought out in 1935 (in 
course of time it would be the benchmark for young Bengali 
poets), Samar was its assistant editor. He was named editor in 
the third, fourth and fifth year of the magazine. But the real 
editor was Buddhadeva Basu. In a letter from Delhi in 1941 he 
told Basu tliat it was laughable that the magazine carried Samar’s 
name as the editor. H;s editorship seems to have been restricted 
to sending his poems and reviews from Delhi and collecting 
subscribers (negligible) and subscriptions. 

Samar’s second volume of verse, Grahan (Eclipse), was 
published in 1940. But as was customary for Bengali publicadons, 
not all copies were released at the same time. He was eager to 
know, while in Delhi, if die copies taken by booksellers were 
seUitig and how much it would cost to get thirty more copies to 
be bound. His finances were not strong enough to have one 
hundred copies bound. There were more poems which could be 
published as a book, but where was tlie money, he wailed. And 
how was the idea if fifty copies were bound and the paper bought 
for the other fifty was sold out, he wondered. 

In Delhi, Samar should have been well-off, as far as college 
teachers were those days. But his letters to his friends had one 
invariable lament— perpetual lack of money. He would write on 
postcards instead of using envelopes. Once he was given three 
envelopes by Prabasi Banga Shaitya Sammelan to invite writers from 
Bengal. But he used up two on personal business, could Bishnu 
send a poem to save his face? 
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He said he would not move out of hia house for lack of 
money after the drst week of month. He would not bring out all 
copies of a published book or publish another for lack of money. 
In one letter he gravely contemplated joining M N Roy's party; 
reputed to be funds-rich, when communist friends expected one 
full month's pay towards his contribudon to the fund of People's 
War— the C.P.I mouthpiece. Bishnu Dey expected Rs 5 as the 
price of books he had sent Samar. The price of tlie books adds 
up to Rs 1.50. How come you want Rs. 5?' He asked and refused 
to pay He could not go to Calcutta during holidays— Lack of 
money. He could not buy Beethoven, he could not buy drinks, he 
could not buy books— lack of money. Pie set out to attend an 
and-fas cist meedng organised by M N Royists but went to a 
friend's place, when he found there was an entry fee— as much 
as 8 annas! (The informa don was followed by a comment— The 
Vacant unto the Vacant). Pie wondered why Buddhadeva never 
mendoned how many copies of Grahan had sold (the book was 
published by the author but given to Buddhadeva for sale). Pie 
had sent a review by post and was feeling dejected because it cost 
him 6 pice extra! life \va^ miserable— coal and kerosene were so 
expensive— could one imaginr he needed for his house six 
maunds (225 kg) a month (this before his marriage)! He felt 
heavily depressed to think that all the money he earned was for 
the grocer. 

Though full of stories of misery, the letters seemed to have 
been written in fun, not in real distress. And the letters, 
complaining about lack of money, were always exhordng friends 
to come to Delhi to enjoy Samar's hospitality The jocular vein in 
which Samar wailed about his lack of money was typically Samar's 
because m his later life he would be spurning money, face 
immense financial troubles but did not compromise, just for 
money. 

To give an idea of the cost oE living in the WW II days in 
Delhi : Coal Rs.5 per maund. Rice- Rs. 20 per maund, Johnny 
Walker- whisky— Rs.3, monthly subscription to the People's War- 
Rs. 5, train fare frorn Delhi to Calcutta and back- Rs.50, monthly 
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room rent at an ordinary but decent hotel Rs.50, carrying luggage 
on train (including bribe)— Rs.20. Monthly emoluments at the 
college were then Rs.lOO for a lecturer, in newspaper offices as 
sub-editor Rs.200, in advertisement agencies as a copywriter 
Rs.350. A writing table cost Rs.l8. No wonder, Freud wrote 
(Samar read it in a book by Debiprasad Chattopadhyay) : The 
hermit turns his back on the world. He wondered how his father 
managed his big family on his slender college teacher^s salary. 
Once he went to the railway station to have a drink but came 
back when the refreshment room refused to serve a drink unless 
he had dinner too and produce a second class railway ticket 
(which meant, some bribe had to be shelled out)! It was difficult 
to live in Delhi where the bearer in the coffee house would not 
bring back the change even when the customer paid Re.l for a 
cup of coffee. The price of a packet of Capstan cigarettes was 
jacked up (five annas) and so Samar and his friends reverted to 
Passing Show and smoked Capstan or Cavendars on the sly. 

Samar came to Delhi as a lecturer in October 1940. Prior to 
his he did a two-month stint as a college lecturer in Kanthi, a 
coastal town in Bengal. He was not happy to leave Calcutta but 
was forced to take the job at a private college, Prabhatkumar 
College, for lack of any other. The town was not far from the 
Bay of Bengal, and once he landed up there, he sort of liked it. 
When he was offered the job in Delhi, he accepted it, presumably 
because it would afford him a city life, widi friends with whom 
he could communicate. In Kanthi he pleaded with the friends to 
pay liim a visit. Only a couple obliged. Moonlit nights on the 
cactus-ridden dunes compensated for the measly income, Rs.lOO 
a month. What else could he do? He tried better colleges but was 
rejected on various grounds— eidier he would have to marry a 
daughter of a professor of that college, or because he was a poet 
with some obscene poems to his account, or because he had no 
teaching experience. Under normal circumstances, college jobs 
should not have been a problem. Widi two ‘First Class FirsF, in 
B.A and M.A in English, and a scholarship for research, he should 
have got a good job. But Samar himself was not sure what to do 
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when he obtained the M.A degree— to be a Rill fledged member 
of the Communist Party of India or get a job. Since he was no 
orator (being a communist in those days meant visiting factories, 
haranguing workers, building up trade unions), he settled for 
wridng revolutionary poems and contributing to party funds. Job 
in the Muslim League-governed Bengal were weighted against 
Hindus. 

Samar's first book of poems was published in 1937. He sold 
the gold medal obtained in the B.A examination to meet the 
expenses. Though dedicated to a communist leader, it was 
primarily a book of love poems. Love, though, not in the 
traditional sense. It was love in the abstract; in fact the poems 
deal not with love but lack of love. Samar mentions in his 
memoirs that he had one or two unrequited love affair before his 
marriage. However he has not elaborated. He also frequently talks 
of whores and whorehouses in his poems; in one of his short 
prose pieces, he even talks of rates of whores. No wonder his 
application for a job at a women's college was rejected. One of 
his oft-quoted and violently attacked poems was written during 
his univesity days. 

Fall from the Paradise 
1 . 

Ill whose blue eyes 

The depth of the sea still quivers 

Where die tramline ends 

And ends the sound-ridden city. 

Night comes even now like a lone animal 
In the desert of the sky 
Wliere the tramline ends 
And ends the grey city. 

The empty desert burns in moonlit night 
Like the eyes of a tiger. 

2 . 

The burning stillness of the snow 
Is struck with bright spear of the sun 
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Rows of mountains nse in front like a dream. 

The moon sdll rises 
In the sky like a burning scimitar 
Life as slothful as death 
Stares you in the face, 

3. 

The scent of Hvening-in-Paris 
Hades in' the handkerchief— 

You city, you grey city. 

Do you ever hear on the Knlighat bridge 
The steps of tlie drunken debauch 
Do you listen to the march of time 
You city, you grey city! 

When you dance before the lecherous eyes 

You Urbasi of a few moments bought by ten rupees 

The hearts of sons of god go wild 

In the ecstacy of saree and cheap drink 

Their blood dances 

And the burning moon rises on the horizon 
You city, you grey city. 

Urbasi I am no Pututaba’ 

In the car or in the bar 

Or at Diamond Harbour on a Sunday 

I buy love for some moments with a few rupees 

Then the empty desert burns in front 

Like die eyes of a dger. 

The sea ends here 

Today the unruly dark flaps its wings 
Like a flying bird 
The sea ends; 

No deer in the dense forest 

The green bird is dead 

And in the grey colours of the mountains 
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The unruly dark flaps its wings 

Like a flying bitd. 

The sea ends 

In the light of the moon 

The empty desert of time burns. 

The Calcutta of Samar is dreary decayed, tired, corrupt, even 
nightmarish. During a famine tlie volunteers sing to raise money 
The city air is ridden by weary smoke, its dust particles are like 
living germs. The tired moments of the clock die in the fatigue of 
clerks coiTiing back from office on cycles. Time passes in pain 
that is manifest on the dead dog’s face beside the dustbin. Air is 
stricken by shrill whistles of factories which rend the distant skies, 
A tired Chinese whore dozes on the rickshaw. The smell of 
bleaching powder is all pervading. From out of the darkness 
comes a tired white-skinned whore using Lipstick with tliin hands. 
The darkness hangs on a wintry day like the peeled skin of a pig 
and tlie evening descends like a vulture in the winter. In the great 
city the days are in faded colour, nights are black like tar, the air 
carries the smell of molten pitch and the whole day reverberates 
with the raucous nightmarish sound of a roller on stones. 

Calcutta lias never been in the good books of Bengali writers. 
They accept it as a necessary evd, providing jobs and physical 
sustenance, but going out of it is a must to sustain their aesthetic 
and moral sensibility. Samar was no exception. After intermediate 
finals he went out on a hfteen-day trip to Ranchi; after B.A 
examination on a two-month-and-a-half trip to Burma, during 
M.A studies to DaLtongunge, after M,A exams to Jamtara, 
Mahesmunda, Giridih, Madhupur etc. in Bihar. His friends found 
a different Samar during these travels, a bubbling, jovial, joking, 
excited friend and not tlie grave and serious-looking company at 
classrooms. 

The Santhal Parganas in Bihar have been a perennial haunt of 
many Bengali writers and held a special fascination for Samar. 
The grey mountains in die distant horizon, the clean habitadon 
of the tribal people, the sculpted bodies of tribal women, the 
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mahua liquor, the sound of madal, the clean air were great 
appetisers, for body and mind. Samar made trips also to north 
Bengal or cast Bengal— invitadons from reladves, marriage of 
friends -or some such tilings. Once at Krishnanagar, he attended a 
peasant meedng. But when he heard ail of a sudden his name 
announced as a speaker, he slunk away, lost his way, was caught in 
a nor’wester and somehow managed to come back to town* 
Jamtara was a favourite haunt; additional attraction was a girl, 
Debibhusan’s sister, who had jokingly'observed diat Samar looked 
like a chicken wtith his skin peeled off. But marriage was out of 
the question for the girl was brahmin and Samar a vaidya— social 
barriers were strong then. Later when the girl was married off, he 
tried to work up the pangs of lost love, but failed* Memory, he 
wrote, did not dazzle as a sword. Samar was, of course, himself 
married dien. 

On a trip to east Bengal, he saw Barisal town from the 
steamer on a river. In his memoirs he commented tliat the misty 
Barisal town seen from a distance made him realise why 
Jibanananda Das (1899-1954) wrote that kind of poetry. It was 
not a later thought. From Jamtara, he wrote kt a letter on- 
October 8, 1938 to Bishnu Dey : "I regularly scan the 
advertisement of die Anandabazar Patrika. I read of a vacancy 
and sent an appHcadon. I don't diink there is much of a chance 
in your college this year. A job in a moffusil college may perhaps 
stimulate my dying poedc spirit, as it did in Jibanananda. In that 
case, I would be like Jibanananda of Barisal in whom the inner 
spirit will create a nest in the heart like morning salikh bird, I 
would be asking worms and insects endless philosophical 
questions, there would be a way of moving over to the starry 
world on a white horse.’ Samar interviewed by a college professor 
in 1984, said he did not much appreciate the love poems or 
nature poems of Jibanananda (such as ^anahta SeTj)\ satirical poem 
like 1ms kata Ghar (The Morgue) was more to his taste. Samar may 
not have Uked Jibanananda, who, on the other hand, noticed, in a 
letter to Buddhadeva, that Samar had a great promise; Samar had 
by then written only seven poems in the first two issues of Kabita. 
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Jibanananda, at the time of Samar’s wndng the letter iii 1938, 
was teaching in a college at Barisal. After unsuccessful teaching 
jobs in Calcutta and Delhi, Jibanananda at that time retreated to 
the town Barisal and was producing his most remarkable poems. 
Jibanananda, Samar wrote in a newspaper article in 1977, had a 
bad influence on his imitators. Without the extraordinary poetic 
power of Jibanananda, his imitators were making a nonsense of 
Jibanananda^s ambivalent poetic language. 

Samar was essentially an urban creature. However refreshing 
die countryside might have been, he missed intellectual sustenance 
there. He complained that the muse did not favour him even 
though he was striving to write poems under a mahua tree, he 
wrote in a letter from Maheshmunda in Bihar. Roaming tlic 
countryside he often felt like 'a mendicant without the hope of 
salvation’ and sought rescue back in a city. He had some 
fascination with a holiday in a forest but ‘Days and Nights in a 
Forest’ ruined his love and he preferred The Fluman Jungle’. He 
was, referring to two Satyajit Ray (1921-1992) films, the latter film 
known in English as 'The Middle Man’ though the literal 
translation of the film’s Bengali is ‘the human jungle’. 

The city meant for Samar intellectual company. A close friend 
was Kamakshiprasad Chattopadhyay (1917—1976), a poet, who 
would be later in Moscow with liim as a oranslntor of Russian 
books into Bengali. Kamakshi’s brother Debiprasad was another 
close friend. Chanchal Chattopadyhay (1914-) wrote poems but 
was known more for the range of his knowledge and 
sophisticated taste. As ok Mitra (1917—1999), who joined the 
Indian Civil Service, was a Presidency College product and was 
beaten in the B.A. examination by Samar who studied in Scottish 
Church College. The Presidency was an elite College, the Scottish 
more democratic, Samar was proud that in his year Scotdsh 
students got the first rank in Philosophy, Economics and English. 
Asok greatly admired his more talented friend. When 
Rabindranath Tagore brought out an anthology of Bengali poems 
in 1938, Samar was not included on the plea that prose-poems 
were not considered for "-e anthology and that it was difficult to 
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select prose-poems becjiuse Bengali prose-poems were not too 
many. In a Bengali magazine, Chatimnga^ Asok observed in a 
review of the anthology that Tagore's plea was difficult to 
understand— it should have been easier to select when the 
volume of prose-poems in Bengali was small. Moreover, Tagore, 
die pioneer of the form in Bengali, should have been the best 
man to appreciate diat prose-poems were primarily poems and 
secondarily prose. Asok translated his friend's ^abu Bnttanfa in 
1985 serially in The Telegraph newspaper and then published in 
book form as A Babui Tale. 

Samar's odier friends were Buddhadeva and Bishnu who were 
senior to liim, bodi in age and poedc teputadon. Eventually 
Buddhadeva and Bishnu would be poles apart, in dieir political 
conviction and poetic aims— Buddhadeva, a proponent of pure 
poetry and cultural freedom and Bishnu, professing an 
identification with the cause of masses. Curiously enough, 
Bishnu's poems at that time were beyond the comprehension not 
only of masses but of fellow poets as well— replete widi erudite 
allusions, derived from both western and Indian classics. At die 
time Samar was venturing into poetry, Buddhadeva did not take a 
clear stand, oscillating between left and right camps, sometimes 
joining anti-fascist writers and taking on issues dear to the heart 
of leftists. Samar did not have to choose between Bishnu and 
Buddhadeva, an act later Bengali poets would be obliged to do. 

Another friend was Subhash Mukhopadh 5 ^ay (1919-). In liis 
letters from Delhi, Samar frequently mentioned him, sometimes 
deprecatingly but always seriously. In fact, at that time Subhash 
was a card-carrying member of the C.P.L, and active worker in 
die trade union movement and Kishari Sabhas^ a role Samar envied. 
Later of course Subhash and Samar would be violendy different 
within the spectrum of the leftist movement 

If Samar loved Buddhadeva and Bishnu and had an easy-going 
friendship witii them, he admired Sudhindranath Datta. 
Sudhindranath was reserved in conversation but fond of writers' 
company. He was editor of the magazine Pajicbay easily the best 
literary magazine of the time. Samar was a follower of T.S.Eliot, 
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Sudhindranath admirer of VVB. Yeats. Samar, liowever, 
appreciated Sudhindranath’s classically restrained poems and 
prose, the usual verbosity of Bengali poets being Samar's cliief 
target of attack. He would be excited to hear Eliot recite his 'East 
CokeE on the BBC, enquired eagerly if lais friends also listened 
and informed them that Eliot would shordy read 'Burnt Norton’ 
and 'Dry Salvages.' The mature melancholy of Eliot’s voice and 
style was more like Sudliindranath’s dian Bishnu’s, he would tell 
Bishnu, with a mischievous pleasirre. 

Some of Samar’s sopliisticated acquaintances were intensely 
involved with music (both Indian and western) and paindng 
(Bishnu was the indefatigable promoter of Jamini Roy). Compared 
with dieir expertise, Samar considered himself an untrained novice 
but joined diem in tiieir discussions and debates. It was natural 
that Samar, when living out of Calcutta, felt lost without this kind 
of company. 

One of the important events in the intellectual life of Calcutta 
in 1938 was a conference of progressive writers of India. It was 
the second annual conference of Indian Progressive Writers’ 
Association held at Asutosh College on 2^25 December. The 
Association was formed on April 10, 1936 in Lucknow under die 
presidentship of Mulk Raj Anand, witli active participation of 
people like Sajjad Zahir and Hirendranath Mukhopadhyay. In 
tandem witii the Association, progressive writers in Bengal had 
formed Pra^a/i Ijekhak Surigha or Bengal Progressive 

Writers’ Association, on July 11, 1936, under the presidentship of 
Naresh Chandra Sengupta. The Bengal Association produced an 
antiiology in 1937 wliich included a poem by Samar. The poem 
was: 

An Unemployed Lover 

I loaf around in the smugglers’ market. 

In the morning, near the water tap 

Tired whores talk raucously. 

In die night I heat the ship’s siren at Khidirpur dock; 

Tired I brood sometimes on what I don’t know— 
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O god of love, I puff at cigarettes, for sleep eludes me. 
Sometimes I come on road and ogle at 
Flaunting soft breasts of Anglo-Indian girls. 

I tell myself in drunken nights quite often 
Deliver me from deathless love 
Bring a new world to tliis world 
Strilce a sharp day like steel. 

The tired clamour at tlie water tap 
Rouses me from sleep at mornings 
And simmers in the blood all the time 
Mercantile culture's empty desert. 

The progressive Bengali writers in 1937 were yet to crystallise 
into left and right, left and ultta-left camps. Shordy, poems like 
this would be branded decadent, dealing with despair and 
frustradon, and reacdonary. However, dll that time the 
progressives were yet to make up their mind and diought nothing 
of including this poem in die progressive anthology. In die third 
session of die second annual conference of the PWA at Ashutosh 
College on December 25 1938 Samar read an article In Defence 
of the Decadents'. The paper is considered today a watershed for 
the Left writers in Bengal. The paper was published by tlie central 
committee of the IPWA in its mouthpiece, New Indian Uterature, 
Samar's essay stirred up a nest of hornets. Attacks and defence 
followed. Saroj Datta (191-^1971), who was killed allegedly by 
die police in secret during the Naxalite Movement, joined issue 
with Samar in die April 1940 number of Agrani (The Front¬ 
runner), a literary monthly of the Left. The points he raised 
continued to be raised against Samar throughout the decade and 
beyond by people who considered themselves true-blue 
communists. What did Samar say? In his own words, 

The modern Bengali writer is between two fires. If he tries to 
be honest widi regard to die vices of his own class and voices his 
sense of decay, lie falls under, and is found guilty of the charges 
of obscenity and obscurity The eternal principles of art, he is 
told, are beauty and truth, trudi and beauty, to deny which is bad 
taste, a perversion. On the other hand, he is told from die 
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progressive quarter, which emphasizes his defeatism and 
obscurity, tliat he is decadent and damned petty-bourgeois/ 

Samar evidently was referring to his own problems. He 
admitted that he was not writing for the masses who were 
illiterate. He wrote for the middle class, "he then thinks of a 
perhaps a dozen or so of his admirers and continues to use a 
medium of expression whose beauties commend tliemselves only 
to the dozen or so/ He was, it must be admitted, soliloquising 
and writing not for tlie masses. To sacrifice all these in order to 
widen the appeal and rouse the people by direct propaganda will 
be a dangerous sacrifice/ 

The boredom and die horror, rather than the glory of life, is 
our immediate reahty.-It is best to admit diis and write about the 
class you know well than to exult in the fumre of a classless 
society. Consciousness of decay is also a power/ 

If the writer wanted to write for the workers and peasants, 
Samar said, he must reconstruct his life, live with them, feel widi 
them. "But such a reconstruction of living is not a easy job for 
the present generation of Bengali poets, most of them setded in 
life and approacliing die critical age of tliirty/ 

Samar could have cited Marx on Balzac or Lenin on Tolstoy 
to defend his views, but he simply reiterated "Consciousness of 
decay is certainly a power/ 

Saroj raised objections which Samar anticipated. He was called 
a pseudo-revolutionary witliout any revolutionary ideology. He 
was not expected to write for workers and peasants but he must 
write for the advanced section of the revolutionary classes, he 
must inspire them. The declassed sections failed to identiEy 
themselves with the decadent petti-bourgeois. Samar, Saroj 
accused, was suffering from technique fetisliism. He failed to 
declass himself, to feel sympadiy for the aspirations and pains of 
die declassed. To express despair at the decay of die capitalism 
was not enough, he must react. Instead he must indulge in 
cynicism. Samar had said in liis essay that he considered Eliot a 
real pioneer of modern English poetry; but Saroj said Eliot was a 
reactionary. 
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Ihe May issue of /{gram carried Samar’s rejoinder. He simply 
dismissed Saroj’s accusations. He had never claimed himself to be 
a revolutionary, even if he was described as such by his peers in 
contemporary magazines. Eliot might not have been a 
revolutionary poet but his poetry had inspired progressive writers 
like C Day Lewis, Stephen Spender and Louis Macniece. The 
progressive writers were wridng about their own stage of decay; 
they did not have any contact with the suffering masses and were 
wise not to delve into an unknown and strange territory. 

Samar was unrepresented in Tagore’s anthology in 1938. That 
anthology did not satisfy many and provoked another anthology 
/Idhiinik Bangici Kiwita (Llodern Bengali Poems) in 1940, The 
editors were surprisingly two who had different ideologies— 
Hirendranath Mukliopadhyay (1907— ) and Abu Syeed A^nib 
(1906—1982). They selected Samar’s poems for different reasons. 
A}aib said, Samar Sen might have belonged to the communist 
group of poets but he was truly a poet. But he had not achieved 
that success which could prove that communist poetry would 
have a permanent place in die history of Bengali poetry. It was 
quite possible that poets like Samar and Subhash Mukliopadhyay 
would eventually prove diat the best poetry did not come out of 
individual consciousness but from collective. But for that die 
poets required a continuing contact with the working class and 
peasantry, a dialectical attitude, a behef in the economic 
interpretadon of history. 

The two editors of the curious andiology had two different 
introduedons. Hiren said in his introduedon that Samar’s poems 
reeked of a perverse sense of despair. He did not seem really to 
believe that social redemption would be achieved by die masses. 
The concluding revolutionary messages in Samar’s and Subhash’s 
poems seemed more like supplements and not organic parts. They 
would benefit if diey read Arun Mitra’s (1909—2000) ImI Istahar 
(Red Manifesto). 

Atulchandra Gupta (188^1961), while reviewing Adhumk 
Bangla Yjihita^ was piqued by the number of poems allotted to 
various poets : nine from Sudhindrariadi, eight from Samar, seven 
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each from Bishnu and Budclhadeva, and only four from 
Premendra, among others. In the introductions, Samnr was 
declared an unquestioned poet who had a school of followers. 
Atulchancita, however failed to see any poetry in Samar's poems. 

Samar was amused by Hirens admonition (to study Arun 
Mitra) and Amlchandra’s comments. Hiran Kumar Satiyal, a 
regular contributor to Panchay^ reacted to A tubs harsh criticism 
and said that his observations in the Kahita special issue, Kartik 
1347 showed that modern poetry was beyond his comprehension 
(JPatiebay^ Agrnhayan 1347). 

Much later Samar admitted that Saroj did have a point. He 
had no right to talk of revoludon, because qf his way of living: 



Decay of Love, Decay of Society 

In 1939, after passing M.A examination Samar was expected to 
undertake the research work. He was given a university 
scholarship. His guide Rabindranarayan Ghosh, a celebrated 
professor of English, rebuked him for his tardy progress in die 
work. Samar got a job in Kanthi and forgot ail about research. 

After Kanthi, Delhi. Witliin one year of stay in Delhi he 
married. That was die usual age for a middle class Bengah with a 
job to marry. Sulekha, the girl he married, was a distant reladon, 
hving near the house of Samar and a friend rented. Samar was 
forbidden by his fadier to mix with that family, alleged by his 
father to be conceited because of its wealth. Samar abided the 
advice for the first few months but a chance acquaintance made 
him forget fadieEs counsel and decided to marry. Neither of the 
two families, Samar’s and Sulekha’s, however, objected. The 
marriage on 28 April, 1941 was a simple affair, attended by 
Samar’s father, who blessed the bride with a guinea ( a tradidonal 
marriage ritual in a Bengali Hindu marriage) which was given by 
the bride’s father to the bridegroom as his blessing. Samar, on lus 
part, borrowed clothes (including handkerchief) from friends, 
money from Radharaman and after the ceremony he had widi 
him barely Rs5. In sultry hot rooms in Delhi he had no money 
to buy or hire a fan, he wailed and wondered if he could recover 
Rs 25 he had lent to Bishnu Dey. Samar did not believe in god or 
religion but observed all tlie religious rites for the marriage. And 
that included borrowing of the sacred thread (worn by every 
brahmin or vaidya— Samar was a vaidya by birth) from his 
would-be father-in-law. He did not have the sacred thread— 
because he had in his boyhood refused fo go through tlie ritual 
of wearing the thread— because for the thread ceremony he would 
have to shave his head! During the marriage ceremony, he wore 
the thread, possibly because it did not matter whether he wore it 


or not. 
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Within a \vt;ck of marriage, he got bored with home Life. He 
had not nauch of 'love’ left in him after a couple or so tailed love 
affairs, he assured his friends. Love also eluded him in his poems. 
This period marks the second phase of his poetic life. Societ}' 
instead of love concerned him more. To put it another way, decay 
of society was of greater concern than decay of love. His Delhi 
years produced four volumes of poetry : Grahan (Eclipse) in 1940, 
NancikMtba (Various Topics) in 1942, Khola Chit hi (Open Letters) 
in 1943, and T?>; Pi/rush (Three Generations) in 1944. The poems 
included in Gixihan were written earlier. Needless to say, these 
volumes were also published at his own expense, as and when the 
poems and money were ready. 

Samar’s fu'st book of poems, Kayekti Kabita, elicited more 
unreserved praise than his later work. His subsequent volumes 
also elicited appreciations but provoked more substantial 
reservations. One of the adverse critics was Dhurjatiprasad 
Mukliopadlway (1894—1961), the eirdnent sociologist In 1942, in 
a review of Nanakatha in Pcmchay (Phalgun 1349), he sought to 
analyse ^progressive’ poetry, Marxism and poetry, the prospects of 
poetry. In die volume of progressive poetry under review, he 
noted despair and doubt, discontent and rejection. But ail these 
were the projection of the individual mind. Dhurajiprasad failed 
to find any systemised philosophy behind these negative 
emotions. The watershed of the progressive poetry of Bengal was 
provided, he said, by an essay on Eliot by Sudhiiidranath Datta a 
decade ago, the trans la don of Eliot’s Joimiey of the Magi by Tagore 
and the poem of Bishnu Dcy called Phnapa Man mb (the Hollow 
Men). Since then die colour 'y^^llow’, the plant 'cactus’ and sandy 
deserts had become the recurrent images in progressive Bengali 
poetry. Eliot sought to overcome despair by Christian faith, 
Bengali progressives by communist ideology. But Bengali poets 
had so far failed to attain the cohesion of a philosophy and life; 
they were sU'essing only die contrariety of social life. 

Samar’s brief poems, DP noted, were more enjoyable because 
of their succinctness and cohesion, his long poems were 
disjointed. Was Samar essendally a miniature poet, he asked. It 
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was curious that as his vision was being enlarged by his belief in 
socialism, his poems were becoming briefer, his sympadiies were 
widening but targets of his ridicule were narrowing. Marxism dealt 
with, DP said, data but Samar was dealing with facts, Marxism 
worked with the collective, Samar was handling individualism. 
Samar’s poetry as well as the current poetry were enjoyable, much 
more than their predecessors — because these were not products 
of frustrated love or unemployment but concerned with the 
future, obstacles to progress, social forces. But these writers 
needed to attain the integrity of experiences and beliefs. In 
Samar’s poem, the drag of the past was stronger than the 
attraction of the future; Samar was more negative than positive. 

Earher, reviewing Yjiyekti Kiibita in Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 
13 1937, Dhurjadprasad had written, 

^et nobody would call Samar Sen an imagist or symbolist 
Samar Sen does not dive deep into the subconscious to collect 
them. They (the images) rather belong to his fore-conscious ness. 
As such they are neither varied nor suggestive of unplumbed 
bottoms. Some are happy no doubt Yet they recur too often. 
The danger of monotony is ever present’ 

Samar personally knew the senior professor. In his letters to 
friends, he wrote irreverendy about DP, his self-assumed role of a 
literary and cultural guide. But Samar himself had requested DP 
to review Nana Katha. 

What Samar’s peer, another poet, Mangalacharan 
Chattopadhyay (1921—) wrote in 1945, while reviewing Tin Vm'itsh 
in Parkbay (Pansb^ 1352) was more prophedc. Samar was becoming 
more and more sparse in productivity, he showed htde advances 
from his initial writings, he was becoming more and more bitter, 
his poetry was lacking in bite. AU these because Samar’s life was 
increasingly distanced from his ideology. He was living an easy 
Hfe, without active involvement in struggles— struggles during 
the Quit India movement, famine, anti-hoarding, anti-bureaucratic 
campaigns, for example,— and yet he sought himself to be 
declassed. Hence the arti&ciality of his faith in communism. If he 
continued to be so individualistic without merging liimself in mass 
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struggles, he would cease to write poetry. Samar was too honest 
to write superficially. Mangalacharan was unfortunately correct in 
his .prognosis. Samar stopped writing poetry sometime in the 
latter part of 1945. 

During die brief ten years, from warm welcome to Bengali 
poetry to lamented exit, Samar was always commended for his 
style, the staccato conversational language shorn of poeticisms, 
liis dramatic juxtaposition of traditional values and loss of faith. 
But as often he was reminded that liis political creed ill matched 
witli liis style of living, He was always advised that he must 
reconstruct his life, Samar himself was aware that what he 
believed in did not at all jell with how he lived. But, how to 
reconstruct life? Should he sell People]^ War at the crossroads in 
Delhi and get a photo opportunity in that paper like what Sajjad 
Zahir did? Should he plunder coal from coal depots and distribute 
it among people, like Siiehansu Acharya (Samar’s friend, a son of 
a rich zaminder, who all along funded the C.P.I, and later was an 
influential member of the Communist Party of India— Marxist) 
did? Should he dress up in elegant clothes and address meetings 
and exhort people to resist Japan? If die merciful government 
killed people, should he justify the killing by branding the IdUed 
people as Fifth Column? Would all tliis bring about the ‘integrity’ 
DP was asking for? 

Samar lived life liis own way He refused an invitation from 
the Viceroy, even if the party he sympathised with was 
cooperating with the government in 1943, but all his college 
coUeagues gladly attended the Viceroy’s tea-party, even if they 
were all Gandhi devotees, admirers of the Quit India movementi 

Wliat should a poet do? Should he become a bohemian like 
Harindranadi Cliattopadhyay whom he met in Delhi in 1943? 
Samar felt uneasy in his presence— he did not at all Hke 
bohemian poets, who were perhaps the model a decade ago but 
were no more. He did not like well-dressed political leaders 
either— possibly he would like to be so ten years after! 

Incidentally; Samar reviewed a book of poems, Boatman Boj, by 
a new Orissan poet, Saclii Rout Ray The poems were translated 
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by Hariiidranath Chattopadhyay. He noted that Ray considered 
Haiindranath as the best poet and dramatist in India and 
Harindranath considered Ray declassed both as a person and a 
poet. Could nineteenth century heroics or stide express 
revolutionary thoughts, Samar wondered. 

Neither had Samar any praise for an anthologv of poems 
brought out in 1942 by the Anti-Fascist Writers' and Artists^ 
Association, (By One string). Political poetry had yet to 

find its soul, he said. It was surprising that the political movement 
in Bengal during the early thirties which was entirely a middle 
class movement had no echo in Bengali revolutionary poetry, 
which, on the other hand, showed no affinity witla die masses 
either. Poets in that anthology were seeking shelter in the vacuum 
of internationalism. In a letter to a friend, he said of the 
anthology : waste and void, waste and void. 

His Delhi life in a way stifled liis urge to write poetry. Jocularly 
he said malaria was a scourge of poetry. His Delhi letters abound 
with the subject of malaria and quinine, apart from the unbearable 
weatlier, pliilistine company and of course, lack of money. He had 
heard that mosquitoes died at 60^^ and below and he was relieved 
that the temperature that day was 59^ The mosquitoes that 
hummed did not carry malarial parasites— Samar was impressed 
by the poetic exemption. 

In die latter part of 1944 Samar gave up his college job, had a 
go at an advertising firm for a week and joined All India Radio as 
an assistant news editor. Teaching commerce students was no joy 
for him; salary of a teacher was also miserable. The radio job was 
more rewarding. He even bought an Opel car but, understandably, 
found it hard to afford both petrol and alcohol. In die Delhi 
station of All India Radio, he found company more stimulating 
than in college. One of the acquaintances was Nirad C. Chaiidhuri 
(1897-1999). 

Samar, however, was not very enthusiastic to know Nirad 
intimately. The latter had yet to write liis autobiography (which he 
would, after Samar left Dellii). Nirad joined AIR in 1942. Before 
that he worked with Sattibarer Chitbi (Saturday Letters), a Bengali 
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literary magasjine, which wns notorious for virulent attack on what 
u considered obscene, pseudo-progressive or pseudo-modern. 
The magazine was widely condemned and equally sought after, 
because of its biting satire and occasional good sense. Samar’s 
poems were regularly parodied in the magazine with objectionable 
comments. Samar had no reason to be favourably disposed 
toward a man who was once connected with that magazine. Nirad 
was in 1939 the secretary of Sarat Bose, the most iixiportant 
Bengali political leader of the time. Samar was contemptuous of 
the political wranglings of Bengal and he was a severe critic of 
both Sarat Bose and his younger brother Subhas Bose. 

Samar could never be an obedient servant, in whatever service 
he was, and duly provoked the ire of his seniors and was 
transferred to the English Political Warfare section, where Nirad 
worked. Nirad, senior both in age and service, supervised Samar’s 
news bulletins. Samar was piqued to find Nirad coming to office 
with works of Kalidas and Marcus Aurelius. Nirad was 
contemptuous of current Bengali writers but encouraged Samar 
to write, because office work an^w/here was a drudgery and must 
Be relieved by creative work. Nirad was an expert in war history 
and Samar lamented that his myopia was aggravated because 
Nirad’s constant poking forced him to check maps! Where in hell 
was the Maginot Line, how many forts, how many soldiers were 
there? 

The Maginot Line was a favourite image of Samar during the 
war. Pie admonished Subhash Mukhopadhyay that poetry needed 
more defence in depth, not the Maginot Line. In fact, Samar was 
increasingly becoming impatient witli the leftist poetry and 
writings, their shrill but superficial message. Not only ^vith others, 
he was impatient with his own poems even. He felt nausea in 
translating his own poems, which he was persuaded to do, but his 
old poems seemed to him a miscarriage, too fuU of poeticisms. 
And he was increasingly becoming aware that his poems too were 
hypocritical, his deeds and creeds were poles apart. 

Neither Samar nor Nirad discussed literature, even if they met 
in Delhi and worked in the same place. Samar was impressed by 
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Nirad’s concentotioii on vork. Nirad insisted on western clothes 
when he came to the radio station but wore casual Bengali clothes 
at home. He was reputed to be a connoisseur in continental food 
and wine and once invited Samar and Sulekiia for a western 
dinner, cooked by his wife. Nirad was fastidious and told tliem 
which wine went with what dish. The next three days Nirad was 
absent in the office— he had a stomach upset, Samar wryly 
remembered. 

* P.C.Chatter]ee, later the Director-General of AIR, was at that 
time a twenty-five year-old^ in the News department and a 
colleague of Samar. Fie remembered that Samar did well as a 
radio editor, writing short simple sentences, with no bombast 
which was just right for the spoken word. His coUeagues at all 
levels Uked his naturalness and sly sense of humour. But 
careerwise he did not do well, because that required a certain 
brashness. Samar's repartees became a folklore in the corridors of 
the AIR station. P. C. Chatterjee has written about one such. 
‘Samar was never afraid of authority. Our Chief News Editor was 
a Punjabi gentleman, a doughworker but somewhat crude in 
his manners. Samar once applied for a couple of days’ casual 
leave on the ground that he was unwell. When he came back to 
office after tlie leave the CNE remarked, “You look perfectly 
alright was it just an excuse?” Samar hit back, “I was suffering 
from a boil on mv a... I could not sit. Would you like to examine 
the part?” Some of us who were a witness to this could not help 
giggling.' Samar usecl to chuckle while narrating the story later, 
adding that the boil became die apple of discord. 

Samar's family life went on steadily. A daughter was born in 
April 1942— Bithi. He had another daughter, Juthi, in 1946. 
Physically, the radio job was more strenuous than teaching. Four 
miles to reach office and four miles back, in that exacting climate 
of torrid summer and winter, with no off-days or ofl-periods of 
die college teaching days, racing against time for the two major 
English news bulletins, coping with the news readers who would 
rehearse amidst a cacophony of dietviting the headlines and 
objecting to sentences which did not sound well— it was a 
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different world. But from the tone of his letters, it was obvious, 
life was not as dull as in the teaching days. He was a responsible 
member of tlie family, however much he might be talking of 
‘spiritual' salvation. His younger sister, whom he brought from 
Calcutta and after two years in 1944, married her off, considered 
her brother a hero, even if the hero occasionally came home late 
at night on unsteady feet with a sheepish grim, June 22, 1941 was 
an ominous day for Samar when Hitler's army invaded Russia. 
Life could not be the same, he wrote to his friends at die time 
and later also, when the centre of communism was in danger. 
Altliough he swore by die Party Line, he was not sure if the Party 
was correct in collaborating with the British government during 
the August 9 movement. But he had no doubt that international 
communism was in danger and the Soviets must survive. 

His fourdi volume of poetry, Khola Chitbi^ came out in July 
1943 and the fifth one, Tm in June 1944. Things were 

happening in Bengal and out in Delhi. Samar felt revolution was 
passing him by. The forties were tumultuous in Calcutta and 
moffusil towns in Bengal. The progressive writers' movement was 
fizzling out but the anti-fascist movement was on the ascendant; 
a mass theatre movement was coming to shape; the Indian 
Peoples' Theatre Association was a force to reckon with in the 
cultural life of India. Radical thinkers in Bengal had formed in 
1942, when Germany invaded Russia, Friends of Soviet Union, 
and Samar was an enthusiastic worker in propagating its views in 
Delhi. The Dellii branch of the FSU, which decided to propagate 
in Hindi, Urdu and English, gave charge of its English section to 
Samar. Of course, the cynic that he was, he held no high hopes 
of the FSU. In a letter (April 4, 1942) he wrote, ‘There are all 
types of people in society. One gendeman (BA Cantab) comes 
with his wife. His wife is also a member, a Bengali, but, what a 
pity, she can't speak Bengali, English is her mother-tongue. 
Because the gentleman is England-returned, he mixes only with 
tire England-returned outside tire college. But he behaves very 
well in the college. Moreover, he is a friend of the Soviets. Really, 
Selucus, what a wonderful country this is!' The last sentence in 
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the letter is quoted from a D L Roy drama, frequently, used by 
Bengalis to describe an absurd situadon. Writing about the 
society’s activides three months later, he wrote diat the socieq-’s 
manifesto could not be published because signatures could not be 
obtained and because die progressive association was in disarray. 
Moreover, how could revolution come during summer vacation? 
He was not very enthusiastic about the Soviet number of Arani 
(The FUnt) to wliich he also contributed. How could writers sing 
paeans to a classless society when the Germans were marching 
up in Russia and Egypt? Arani was a left periodical of Calcutta 
and during its life, 1941-1948, served a useful purpose in co¬ 
ordinating radical thoughts in Bengal. 

At the time Samar was productive in poetry as also in literary 
criticism. Kabiia was die principal vehicle of liis poems. A second 
outlet for his poems was Parichay which mostly published his 
literary views. These reviews express what he expected from 
poetry. This is the hst of the reviews (as brief as his poems) in 
chronological order : 

1343 (1936—1937) 

Look, Stranger! by W H. Auden 

Ascent of F6 by Christopher Isherwood & W H. Auden 

More Poems by A. E. Flouseman. Parichay^ Cliaitta 1343. 

Dhusar Pandulipi by Jibanananda Das Amrita 

Patrika July 4, 1937 

1344 (1937-1938) 

Polite Essays by Ezra Pound Parichay^ Jyaishtha 1344 

Forward from Liberalism by Stephen Spender 

Parichay, Bhadra 1344 

The Complete Works of Isaac RosenhttgParichay, Kartik 1344 

Krandasi by Sudhindranath Datta Panchay, Agrahayan 1344 

A Date witii a Duchess by Arthur Calder-Marshall 

Parichay, Magh 1344. 

1345 (19384939) 

A J-oseph in Egypt by Thomas Mann Parichay, Aswin 1345. 

Khasda by Amiya Chakraborty Chatiiranga, Paush 1345. ’ 
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On the Frontier by W H. Auden & Christopher Isherwood 
The Trial of a Judge, a Tragic Statement by Stephen Spender 

Paiichay, Phalgun 1345. 
Smjpna Kii?mfja by Kiransankar Sengupta 
Tmankii Madan by Manindra Ray 
Patabhumi by Anupam Gupta Kabita^ Chaitra 1345 

1346 (1939-1940). 

Studies in a Dying Culture by Christopher Caudwell 

Parichay, Baisaldi 1346. 

by Sudhindranath Datta Kabita^ Ashad 1346. 

The Collected Poems by Hart Crane 

The Still Centre b^r Stephen Spender Pcinchay^ Aswin 1346. 

1347 (1940-1941). 

Last Poems and Pla\ s by W B. Yeats Paiichay, Ashad 1347. 

1348 (1941-1942). 

Utfmjalgimi by Sudhindanath Datta Kabita^ Paush 1348. 

1349 (1942H943). 

Purvalekh by Bishnu Dey Arani, Bhadra 1349. 

'Basundhara by Chanchal Chattopadhyay Kabita^ Kardk 1349 
Eksulre^ an anthology of anti-fascist poetryTCr/fo/V?, Chaitra 1349 
Boatman Boy by Sachi Raut Ray translated by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay Kabila, Chaitra 1349 
Kalo Ham by Buddhadeva Basu Cbaturanga^ Chaitra 1349 

1350 (1943-1944) 

Rabindranath Tagore by A. Aronson Kabila^ Ashad 1350 
The Well of the People by Bharati Sarabhai 

Kabila, Aswin 1350 

Samar started his reviews when he was still studying his 
M.A. I hs fcvdews became scarce as he ceased to write poems. Fie 
lost ini crest both in writing poems and reviewing books as he 
gave up the teaching job and took up journalism. However, the 
change of profession perhaps did not cause the cessation of 
literary activities— sometliing deeper was at work. We may have a 
clue if we follow the drift of his reviews. 

Reviewing modern English poetry, Samar stated his 
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preferences quite clearly. In the post-World Wat I English poetry, 
'L S. Eliot was by far the best poet, he said. Eliot expressed 
despair as nobody else could do. But one could not live on in 
despair, one had to seek a way out. Here Eliot failed Samar, for 
Samar had no respect for Eliot’s Christian faith. 

W EL Auden was more acceptable to Samar. The hollowness 
pf life as expressed in The IVas^e Land was the hollowness'of the 
comfortable middle class' having little relevance to the drudgery 
and deprivation of the masses, whose uplift was possible only 
dirough a socialist revolution. Auden was a poet of strifes and 
injustices but he was not constricted within the sufferings; he 
believed in socialist struggles and was comparatively free from 
metaphysical distress. ‘The Ascent of the play by Auden and 
Isherwood impressed Samar with its delincarion of individuals in 
the context of futility of modern civilisation. 

Samar was reputed to be influenced by Pound but Pound’s 
Tolite Essays’ annoyed Samar because of its excessiveness of 
‘style’ and obduracy of opinion. He did not like Spender eitlier, 
though Spender had professed in his early poetry liberalism. 
Spender’s poetry was full of similes like Swinburne’s, full of 
revolutionary dreams like Shelley’s and Samar detested the 
sentiinentality and verbosity of SheUey and Swinburne. Samar had 
strong reservations about Spender as early as 1937 when he was a 
student, reviewing liis poetry and prose. Wlien he met him in 
1954 at .Sudhindranath Dutta’s place in Calcutta, he had a quarrel 
witli Spender who, Samar thought, was tense and arrogant. The 
quarrel made Sudhindranath wary of inviting Samar to liis house. 

Samar also detested Lawrence’s principal concern— ‘darkness 
in blood’. Lawrence was powerful; he had an aversion to the life 
around him but his ideal men and women, Samar believed, had 
no earthly roots. The primitive life Lawrence imagined was 
entirely illusory and somewhat morbid. European writers were 
abusing psychology and psycho-analysis— they were obsessed 
with the subconscious. Thomas Mann was aii exception because 
he was aware of society, and social Kfe- ‘Joseph in Egypt’ was 
tcmnrkable in its understanding of history, in portraying the 
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pjimsitic and idle life in Egypt and the progressive outlook of a 
rising class. 

It was in reviewing Bengali poetry that the young Samar made 
his preferences clearer. The all-engulfing bourgeois individualism, 
wloich had a historical and moral basis in the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, was a burden which contemporary humanity 
must get rid of. There was no moral justification of the individual 
away from society. Sudhindranath was a poet of the dying 
individual identity. He was well informed and perceptive to notice 
the decay all around but his elitism held him back from the 
collective life of society. The result of tliis contradiction was 
inevitable despair. The memory of the past could not survive his 
lack of faith in the future. His poetry abounded with Puranic 
allusions, imageries of the past. However embellished his poetry 
might have been, it had no relevance to the harsh reality of the 
modern life. His poems had no answer to Vhat are the roots that 
clutch, what branches grow’. The fine sense of verse-rhythm, the 
excellent compactness of expression, the brllhant array of colours 
were all but reminiscent of an illusory past. 

Samar found Bishnu’s poems nearer to his heart and intellect. 
Bengali poetry was in general plagued by a loose flow of 
sentimentalism on the one hand and a dissociation from its past 
traditions, on the other hand, which led to cheap cynicism. The 
left movement in the thirties gave shape to a new kind of 
poetry-^ which did not disown the past but sought to seek new 
ways of struggle in the changing environment. Bishnu was its 
representative. The satire of his early poetry led him to a more 
sympathetic understanding of the disintegrating society. 
Sudhindranath lost faith in the future but Bishnu did not lose his 
idealism. The doctrinaire Left considered Bishnu as well a product 
of dcLudcnce, but that was talcing leftism too far. Bishnu was a 
humanist in the true leftist sense, Samar believed. 

Samar recognised tliat Yeats was a great poet. The transparent, 
stern and unornamental language of Yeats was bound to impress 
him, for he liimself sought to write poetry in that way. 

But Samar ceased to write after he joined All India Radio. He 
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worked at AIR from 1944 to 1949. The new job demanded his 
attention to current affairs and politics but did he understand 
politics? He said that he never anticipated the great Calcutta 
Idllings of 1946 and in fact he encouraged the Muslim beare'rs of 
a restaurant in Calcutta on 12/13 August that year to join the 
Direct Action Day of the Muslim League. He was too impressed 
by die July 29, 1946 strike in Bengal in which the Hindus and 
Muslims jointly took part and believed that the Congress and the 
Muslim'League were finally resolving tlieir differences! 

Samar escaped the Calcutta riots in 1946 but was not fortunate 
in Delhi when he had to see dead bodies in the streets, help 
Muslim friends move to safer areas, during the Dellii riots after 
the Partition. He did not like the way AIR handled the riot news. 
He was so fond of the MusUm colleagues in the AIR diat he 
even toyed with tlie idea of opting for Pakistani Tlie Dellii killings 
came to a halt not because of the firm handling of Sardar Patel - 
but because, as Samar saw it, of deployment of Soutli Indian 
poUce and the onset of unceasing rains. 

A big corpus of literature has grown on the subject 
communaUsm in India. Apprehensions of the Hindus as a dying 
race and empowerment of the MusHms made simple matters kke 
go-korbani and music before the mosque exceedingly explosive 
danger points, Abductions and rape of women, real or imagined, 
lead to more violence. What Samar saw in the Delhi riots 
explained the situation in more immediate terms. Hordes of 
refugees from west Punjab were frantically looking for shelter in 
Delhi and every Muslim house, empty or occupied, was their 
target. Innocent Muslims had to leave their houses in panic. This 
happened to Samafs own landlord, who was assured by Samar 
that Nehru was too secular to allow fanatical Hindus harm the 
minority commuriity, but at the critical point he advised him to 
leave. Peace came back only when the young Muslim landlord left 
tlie locality, 

As it was, Samar was cynical enough. After the riots of 1946 
in Bengal and Bihar, be celebrated his birthday in despak: 
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Deatli after an easy life— 

But tliis is mo on-beam on the banyan tree 
Or mist on the bare mouiuain. 

That classical death is not for us; 

We slog from sleepless nights to nightmares 
The crow caws 

Black sound from sunburnt anxious faces. 

In Bengal, Bihar, Gadhmukteswar 
They carry to the graveyard 
Or to the cemetery 
Mangled bodies on their shoulders. 

Death brings friendsltip, possibly 
All are equal when the frolic on earth ends 
The Hindus of Bihar and Musliins of Noakhah 
The Hindus of Noakhah and Muslims in Bihar. 

Hindus were slaughtered in Noakhali in East Bengal; in 
retahation Muslims were slaughtered in Bihar in 1946. The Delhi 
riots onl}^ accentuated Samar’s qmicism. Patel’s Plindutsm held 
back neutral army from talcing control of fanatics. Samar resented 
that Patel’s partisanship made an able broadcasting man like 
A.S.Bokhan leave AU Incha Radio. A few colleagues of Samar 
were also hounded out on mere suspicion that they were 
communists. Samar wryly remembered that in colonial idea, Samar 
was not discriminated against, even though the news chief, 
Charles Barnes, knew that Samar’s father was a follower of 
Subhas Bose, the sworn enemy of British rule. 

As a communist sympathiser, Samar had no reason to admire 
Gandhi’s polidcs or spiritualism. Four months or so before 
Gandhi’s assassination, he had an opportunity to meet Gandhi. 
Tlie solemn occasion did not inhibit him from having a botde of 
beer before the‘meeting but he was considerate enough to check 
if he smelt. Smell he did and he maintained physical distance 
from Gandhi during this meeting. His companion, equally 
smelling was not so respectful and Gandhi kept himself back 
from the two visiting Bengalis— but did not mind that the 15- 
ininute interview had stretched beyond 40 minutes. The England- 
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returned friend asked something about an Irish dialect— possibly 
they were talking about the language problem of India. Gandhi 
said, Tou are taking me beyond my depth’. After the interview, 
Samar said to liis companion, Gandhi would be talking about 
alcohol in his next morning’s prayer meeting, since he seemed to 
have nothing else to talk about. Gandhi did not talk about alcohol 
because the prayer meedng was cancelled— somebody objected 
to reading of the Koran in the prayer. 

Samar did not sever his ties widi the C.RL and ics many fronts 
during his AIR days. As he saw it, the Congress had usurped 
power in India, benefiting from the many revolts by others— 
Tebhaga movement ( peasants in Bengal demanding two-thirds of 
the produce from the landlords), IN A of Subhas Bose, the naval 
mudny in Bombay, unrest in tlie Indian Air Force, the Telengana 
struggle in what is now Andhra Pradesh. And Nehru’s 
government lost no time in tlirotding mass movements including 
those by the CPI. And Samar lost heart when he saw the CPI too 
taking die parliamentary way to socialism. The Kishan Sabhas 
were slowly being enervated, politics became city-orictited and the 
city-bred politicians were becoming corrupt. Enough for a 
sensitive mind to move away from dreams. 

In Delhi, he struck acquaintance with P. C. Joshi under curious 
circumstances. The communist leader came to Samar’s house to 
take part in a meeting. The party was under a ban and the 
meeting was secret, Samar having lent a room at the request of a 
friend. After the meeting, Samar was asked to come in the room. 
Other participants had left, his friend left alone along with 
another man. "Do you know who he is?’ asked his friend pointing 
to the other man. Samar said, T? C. Joshi’, even though he never 
saw Joslii earlier, [oshi was startled, his disguise proved to be 
useless. Samar’s friendship with Joslii was not broken even when 
he left Delhi. Joshi paid visits to Samar’s house in Calcutta right 
up to tile fifties. Joshi’s cultural affinities helped. 

Samar lived in Dellii for about a decade. But he failed to 
develop any love for the city. All the time he craved to come back 
to Calcutta. He loved to see places but the holidays he got were 
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all used up in his trips to Calcutta. With liis qualifications, a 
college job should have been easy but in the Muslim League 
dominated Bengal, a job in a good government college was out 
of question. And the measly pay for a college teacher deterred 
him from seeking teaching jobs. In AIR too the Punjabi bosses 
were insufferable, though the colleagues were nice. 

His wife’s family was,*'of course, a big support. Sulekha came 
from a distinguished BengaK family in Delhi. Her grandfather, 
Sansarchandra Sen, was a dewan in the State of Jaipur, Her 
cousin, Nikhil, moved in the intellectual circle of Delhi and had 
access to tlie Nehru family. Nikhil had a chequered career— went 
abroad to study in Oxford or Cambridge but spent time in Paris, 
had a stint in journalism, joined die Red Cross during the WW II 
as an assistant commissioner for Iraq and Iran, worked for 
refugees in West Bengal after independence. Generally ..he was the 
centre of chat sessions in Delhi and Calcutta. Samar w^-s 
fascinated by this colourful character and enjoyed his company 
Since he lived quite close tojiis wife’s family, he did not have to 
bother much to raise his children. His DeUii life was enlivened by 
friendship widi others— Amitabba Sen (who informed Samar 
tliat he did not like die latter’s poem— the information at the 
outset of their acquaintance made him immediately dear to 
Samar), Jyotirmoy Laliiii who was equally interested in cultural 
matters as Amitabha was, and a gentleman called I<Uiuro (D P 
Sen), widiQUt whom, Samar used to say it was itupossible to 
think of Delhi. In 1949, Samar came back tp his own city with a 
sub-editor’? job in The Statesman, The new job was less demancUng 
in terms of time— leisurely editing of reporters’ or agency copy, 
The Anglo-Burmese sub-editors who dominated the desk of the 
newspaper were methodical and polite, very capable in their work. 
The English seniors were educated and cultured, mostly from 
Oxford or Cambridge. The standard of the paper was liigh, Samar 
liked the job, except, of course, night duty. He staj^ on the job 
for seven years. 

It was expected diat Samar would resume hi? literary activities 
in the home environment. Strangely, he .picked .up a new set of 
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friends— sophisdeated and cliI (aired but not endrely literature- 
oriented. He devoted more dme to die family. He was fond of 
his two elder brothers— diey were eminendy companionable. He 
spent more dme in the homely chat sessions than in literary 
circles. Calcutta too had spent up its energy in the turmoil of tlie 
thirties and forties. Samar too settled down in what is suspected 
as the middle age stupor.. 
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Samar broke away form this languor when he got a job 
translator in Moscow. The Indo-Soviet friendship was boosted by 
a visit of Kliruschev and Bulganin in India in 1955. Russians 
wanted more of its literature to be known in India. Samar was 
selected with other Indians. It was however a difficult time for 
fellow travellers. The XXth Congress of the Soviet party (CPSU), 
tire Hungarian and other revolts, the Sino-Soviet split, the rise of 
detente in international poHdes were all shoclang events to the 
doctrinaire Left of the world. Samar left for Moscow in February 
1957 when de-Stalinisadon had set in. 

The Foreign Languages Publishing House (later called 
Progress Publishing) had limited space and too many employees, 
including translators from a host of countries. Samar was yet to 
pick up Russian but had to start work immediately. Transladon is 
a difficult art— one can’t be too literal, one cank be too liberal. 
The Rus.sians insisted chat translators should not deviate at all 
when diey translated a classic, llie foreign language translators 
used to translate ini dally from the English version, and dieir 
transladons were checked by Russians who knew the concerned 
target language. FIowever, ihe Russians knowledge of the target 
language being liinited, problems were natural and frequent. 

The problems were typical, in 1961, the birth centenary year 
of Rabindranath 'lagorc. The Progress Publishers brought out 
new transladons of Tagt^rc. Samar contributed to the project, in 
the selection of poems and translating those in English. The 
Russian translator would translate in Russian from the English 
version. The Russian colleagues would object if Samar condensed 
three lines of Tagore into one— not because of literary 
consideradon but because such condensadon would cause lesser 
remuneradon— translators used to get paid bv the number of 
words! No wonder, the Indians, who went to Moscow to earn, 
were exceedingly quick in transladng to earn more regardless of 
the qualit}; The Chinese translators were mure consciendous— 
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they wanted mote and more colleagues from China to come and 
earn and so did not try to grab as much work as they could. 

The Russia and Moscow Samar lived in were still vibrant with 
expectations. Space exploration reached its many climactic 
moments and Russia was in the lead. Life was easy with 
subsidised accommodation, central heating, hot and cold water, 
free medical treatment and education. There were queues in 
controlled price shops but open markets provided tilings at prices 
which Samar could afford. Fresh vegetables and meat were 
something new for Samar. Wliat he loved most was die care 
taken for children, for their entertainment and education. Flis two 
daughters were admitted in schools and they picked up Russian 
easily. Samar was not that quick or proficient. In the summer of 
1960 Lola Chatterjee, wife of Samar’s AIR colleague P. C. 
Chatterjee, visited Samar in Moscow and wrote : 

^Both daughters, teenagers then, were studying so Sulekha, 
Samar and I went gadding about by bus, tram, metro and on 
foot. Sulekha’s colloquial knowledge of Russian was probably 
better than Samar’s. Whilst he was searching in his mind for the 
correct inflectional suffixes, she was chattering away with people../ 

Because the Publishing House office was small, Samar as well 
as others used to work in theLi* apartments. Samar w^as living in a 
small apartment in a large block. He made friends in the 
University, mostly Russian and of course was on cordial terms 
with neighbours in the block. Some of his Calcutta friends were 
there too in the translation job— Kamaksliiprasad, the poet, Nani 
Bhowmik, the short story writer, Radhamohan Bhattacharya, the 
acton Life was easy, the pay was good and no w'onder Chanchal, 
Samar’s close friend, wanted to join. When tlie Cflnirterjecs visited 
Samar in Moscow, they were embarrassed that wSumar took a taxi 
and not a bus for the ride to the city. Samar assured them that he 
had plenty of money, all of wliich he was umt allowed by the law 
to send home and therefore he had to spend une of it there. He 
even bought tickets for the visitors for the Bolshoi ballet, a very 
expensive proposition— unfortunately their visa could not be 
extended and they had to leave without seeing die ballet. 
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Within one year Samar translated five books : Cossacks by 
Lev Tolstoi, A Story of a Real Man by Boris Polevoi, The Blind 
Musician by V. G. Korolenko, Anton Cheldiov by Ermilov and a 
healdi book : Health Protection in the Soviet Union. But the 
novelty of work soon wore off. He had plenty of time on hand 
and started contributing to The Economic Weekly of Bombay and 
Hindustan Standard of Calcutta. He was not very regular for he 
found it difficult to send his despatches, the postal route being 
time-consuming, but continued the column up to 1962. Pie 
became aware that his knowledge of Russian life and politics was 
limited, depending as he was on Russian sources. Even then, he 
was once summoned by the deputy director of the Progress 
Publishers and asked if he did write tlie column, which was signed 
as S.S. Samar had no reason to deny that he did write about the 
tragic end of writers like Sergei Yesenin, Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
and Alexander Fadeyev. The deputy directer said he did not agree 
with what Samar wrote— those writers were in fact alcoholic and 
not irreconciled, as Samar thought, to the Soviet system and 
revolution. The deputy directer however did not pursue the 
matter. 

This little tiff is perhaps reminiscent of Samar’s encounter 
with Kingsley Martin in 1948. The editor of The New Statesman 
was visiting Delhi and had been invited to an informal party 
given by a resident Briton. Among those present were Samar and 
one of his Dellii friends Amalendu Das Gupta (1923-) who later 
became editor of The Statesman. As die latter recalls, Samar was 
embroiled in a fierce argument with the Nbw States?72an editor 
about die journal’s policy. At one point, he resigned and said. 
Took , Pm not a Trotskyite, Pm just drunk.’ Martin’s repartee 
was, Well, there isn’t much difference.’ 

Samar’s Moscow days were uneventful but happy. The higher- 
up bureaucrats were a different class but the common Russians 
were amiable and friendly. In Moscow Samar would not touch 
vodka, the cheap drink, which he said, tasted like petrol and 
preferred scotch whisky. But as he came to know Russians more 
closely, he disliked their avarice for dollars. If he offered rupee 
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instead of' dollar during his travels, he felt he was decidedly cold- 
shouldered. In Leningrad, he was told all hotels were full but saw 
the American, German and English tourists readily 
accommodated. The angry Indian let it be known he was a 
journalist and after some recrimination was given a room in the 
very best hotel. Georgia, he found, was out of bounds for him. 
In the initial days, Samar could not broach the subject of Stalin 
because of his insufficient knowledge of Russian. Later, only the 
elderly Russians admitted after much hesitation that Stalin was 
indeed a great leader. Even. Khruschev had to praise Stakn when,- 
he visited Georgia. But schoolmates of liis daughters tore off the 
picture of Stalin which was found in the daughters^ exercise- 
books. Three Georgians in an inn toasted to Stalin— needless to 
say, tliey were inebriated. The next day they were not served 
vodka. Samar was fortunate that during his stay in Russia, Stalin’s 
body was not removed from the mausoleum in Moscow. 

Days were not a problem for Samar— the translation job 
demanded his full attention. But nights were a problem— friends 
were there, but not many. They were like, as his younger daughter 
called it, A class prisoners. The theatre and opera were pleasant 
breaks. It was not the Moscow Art Theatre or Bolshoi all tlie 
time. Many parks had open theatres, where plays were staged in 
summer, and no price asked. Dancing was a routine everywhere— 
the Russians were crazily in love with dancing. Every office and 
factory used to hold evening- entertainment— lectures, dances, 
music. In one such programme in an institute, Samar was lucky 
to see Maya Plizetskyer in The Dying Swan— a memory he 
cherished ever. 

Newspapers, Samar found, had an enormous role to play in 
the Soviet system. Although he often remembered Trotsky’s 
famous observation— There is no Pravda (truth) in Izvestia 
(news), there is no Izvestia in Pravda— he used to wonder how 
people lapped up newspaper reports. Boris Pasternak was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1958, the year after Samar arrived in Moscow. 
Public opinion was engineered against Pasternak in newspapers 
which had, of course, no room for a second opinion. Dr. Zhivago 
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was not published in Russia or in Russian language— which 
meant that the ordinary Russians had no knowledge of what 
Pasternak did say in that novel. But Samar was taken aback to see 
how everybody denounced Pasternak as a ritual before evening 
songs and dances started in farms and factories. If he asked the 
young Russians about die absurd situation, they would laugh it 
off as absurd indeed but they would not come out into the open. 
Samar recognised Pasternak was a great poet and translator, if not 
a novelist. Pasternak was one of die experts of Tagore transladons 
in Russian, to which Samar contributed. Unfortunately, Pasternak 
died in 1960. 

The chief grouse Samar had against Russian newspapers was 
that these published lengdiy lectures of leaders at the cost of 
news. Later, when he would be edidng his own news weekly he 
would be contemptuous of his contributors who were long on 
views and short on news. Once he asked a contributor about the 
basis of his comment— how could be there a view without the 
news? Samar was allergic to lectures on another score. He 
detested night shifts when he was at die desk of The Statesman — 
and he had to endure night shifts tsvo weeks a mondi. And all 
the major news including long lectures of leader used to come 
during nightl He was impatient with those long lectures and he 
rued that nowhere in the world were such lecture-mongers as in 
India. He had yet to see the Russian leaders. 

What ^vas new to Ssmar was the community life in Russia. 
Kindergartens at the age of three or four, Pioneers during school 
life, Komsomols later— these all fostered co-operadon, whether in 
work or entertainment. Samar had a theory that the Soviet people 
excelled in social development work, factory production, 
agriculture, ballet, play or cinema— all these demanded combined 
effort. But they were not that excellent where die work demanded 
individual talent, as in literature or paindng. He remembered widi 
approval Ilya Elhenbutg’s comment that it was not enough for a 
novelist to proceed widi a suitcase to a farm or a factory— he 
needed some tiling else. He also believed that specific ages 
encouraged one or another art form and the present age did not 
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encourage literature. 

SaiTiar loved films. Pie started movie-going at the age of twelve 
after his mother died. His mother had a strict control over the 
familv bat his father was indifferent about children. There was 
none to see what young boys in the family were doing, like other 
young boys in a Bengali family Samar kept a few coins for liimself 
when he was given money to buy daily vegetables and fish. The 
coins were spent on films. Those were days of silent films and 
John Barrymore was his admired star and not Rudolph Valentino. 
He had heard about die stage performance of John Barrymore as 
Plamlet and procured a gramophone disc recording Barrymore 
doing the soliloquy ; To be or not to be. He remembered 
Barrymore in the films: Moly Dick, Don Jiian, The Beloved Rogue, 
Dr. ]ekyll and Mr Hyde, Professor Topa^, Romeo and Ju/ieL Those 
were the days he raved about Emil Jannings, Buster Keaton, 
Douglas Fairbanks and of course, Charlie Chaplin. Things were 
easy— plenty of Holfiavood films and few in die auditorium. 
Pabst's KoTneradshaft had only ten spectators when Samar saw it in 
die night show at Madan Theatre (at the site of present Chaplin). 
In diose colonial days, he had no opportunity of seeing Russian 
or other European films. The first showcase of international 
cinema in Calcutta was the 1952 international film festival. He 
was not exactly film crazy and did not run from one film show to 
another. He chose to see The Buycle Thief and Miracle in Milan by 
Vittorio de Sica, Open City by Roberto Rossellini, and two films 
by Akira Kurosawa. Earlier he had seen Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
films by courtesy of the Film Society of Calcutta, after it was 
formed in 1948. 

In Russia, Samar was amused to see the craze over Raj 
Kapoor's Awara. In that land of Battleship Potemkin, Satyajit Ray’s 
Pat her Panchali was not a crowd puller! Maybe, the masses, who 
incredibly suffered in the World War II were seeking relief not in 
poverty but in Hollywood entertainers. They yearned for separate 
flats, refrigerators, television, dachas and motor cars. 

Among the three Indian stalwarts of Indian Cinema he had a 
great admirarion for Satyajit Ray. Not that he liked every film by 
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Ray (U* cveL‘\ vv-ord he wrote, but felt duty-bound to see his film. 
In the weekly papers he edited, No}p and Fro/jtkr, he had seen to 
it that Ray^s films were reviewed seriously. Ray was very sensitive 
to criticism but the only one fikn Samar himself reviewed in a 
film society (Cine Club) journal, Ki^o, he was not adulatory Ray 
was very curious to know who the reviewer, 'S. S,’ was. Samar 
emembered that he was not very keen to see Father Fancbati when 
it was first released— a chat session was prefereable. But after 
seeing it, he and his friends collected money and felicitated Ray at 
the residence of Asok Ivlitra of tire Indian Civil Service. He 
wondered why there grew an impression that Father Panchaii had 
to be appreciated abroad to gain recognition at home. Samar was 
not that enamoured about Ivirinal Sen (1923-) films— he did not 
at all like his political fUms. The exuberance and organising 
capabilities of Ritwik Ghatak (1925—75) were stupefying; Samar 
could not quite believe that a man shattered by alcohol could 
make the last two films as Ghatak did. It was possible for a 
drunkard to write poems on flowers of evil, it was a different 
matter to make a film which was a concerted endeavour. 

Samar was more severe on so-called progressive critics than 
on progressive film-makers. Ankur, a Shyam Senegal fikn, was 
located in a 1946 village wh^*e a peasant failed to strike back at 
an oppressive landlord. Critics said that it was a reactionary film 
but Samar was content to ,see a symliohc gesture of a boy who 
threw a stone in anger. The same director’s Nhhaat again set 
critics objecting, saying it was unreal tiiat a priest would encourage 
villagers to revolt. Samar wondeted if these critics had ever heard 
of liberation tlieology Fie had a special weakness for Gara 7 ?i Flaiva 
by M.S. Sathyu— he had witnessed similar fate happening to his 
Muslim landlord in die riot-torn Delhi in 1947. 

In Moscow, Samar desired more to see theatre and ballet— 
Soviet cinema of the later days was less exciting for him. In any 
case, he was not truly a him buff— as time wore on, cinema 
going in Calcutta too was becoming a bit of a bother. One had to 
join a queue when a famous film was on show, and there was the 
U'ansport hassle after the show. He wrote, tongue in cheek, 
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because he saw few films he liked whatever he saw— whetlier it 
was Passolinis' Oedipus or Sansar Simante by Tarun Majumdar, a 
popular Bengali film maker, His paper was shut down by the 
Emergency in April-May of 1976, and that gave him some time 
to see Ritwik Ghatak films. Samar felt guilty that he had not seen 
those remarkable films when Ritwik was alive. 

In 1958, Samar translated three plays by Maxim Gorky, The 
Petty Bourgeois, Summerfolk and Enemies; Tolstoi's Deuth of Ivan llych, 
Chekliov's Three Sisters and Ivan Bunin's The Fragrance of Apples, 
The XXth CPSU session might have been a shocker, but Samar 
had not lost his faith in ‘The New Man' of the revolutionary 
Russia. The Russians were pains taldng, co-operadve, and beKeved 
in the future of man. They might have been living in constricted 
flats but where else one paid only 5% of one's pay on 
accommodation? Healdicare was free and efficient. Samar had liis 
own experience to test the system. Just after they had arrived in 
Moscow for the first time, his elder daughter was attacked by 
pneumonia and asthma. The physician told him to bring medicine 
and an oxygen bag. Healthcare was free but patients had to buy 
medicines. Samar did not quite understand what the physician 
instructed. He bought an oxygen bag from a medical store and 
the bag was expensive. He had to bring oxygen bags several times. 
After the treatment, when Samar returned the last bag to the 
store, he was refunded all the money he spent for the bags. All 
his payments were deposit money Altogether, 10 roubles (Rs. 5 
at the exchange rate of that time) were spent on the total 
treatment. 

Wlien Samar joined work, he used to work at his house as 
space was limited in tlie office. In course of time, he began to 
work at office— a 9 to 6 job with an hour's lunch break. The 
work schedule was tight, work-load was targeted and a no- 
nonsense atmosphere prevailed. The office people used to hold 
meetings very often, discussing work, trade union rights and even 
politics. Foreign translators, however, were exempted from 
attending these mandatory meetings— but the Russians all 
willingly joined in the discussions. There was one meeting which 
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exclusively concerned Indian translators. These translators were 
recruited not by Moscow but Delhi. The meeting discussed 
problems arising out of the Indians’ fast pace of translating. 
Because it was a piece-rate system, the translators tended to finish 
off dieir given task quickly so that they could get more books to 
translate. That harmed the quality of output and led to laughable 
mistakes. The Indians did not, of course, take things lying down. 
Fortunately, the discussions did not cause ill feelings. 

Samar was in Russia at a very critical time— Stalin was being 
denounced and the Sino-Russian rift was getting wider. The 
Chinese in Russia were very hard-working and very idealistic. 
When the Indians were grabbing work for themselves and 
demanding more pay, the Chinese thought the allowances they 
got in Russia were too good— they would have loved more 
Chinese people to come to Russia to pick up technical knowledge 
even at the cost of lesser allowances for themselves. And the 
Indians grumbled that their standard of living back home was 
higher In fact, the Indians were comparing the Russinn standard 
of Uving with not the Indian but the European and American. 

The hospitality offered to .Indian communist visiting Russia 
was remarkably lavish and Samar, working hard to earn his living, 
did not quite like what he saw— good hotels, swanky cars, pretty 
interpreters, allotted to visiting Indian communist leaders. The 
top Russian bureaucrats hved in luxury. The various republics 
wliich were annexed by force by the Tsars were kept in tight 
leash— flouting the Leninist principle of democratic centralism. 
Marx and Engels were reduced to text-book readings and people 
were getting apohtical. Even the international youth festivals 
wliich were vaunted as platforms for working class amity were 
merely an opportunity of singing and dancing, incresingiy under 
the American influence, and a permit for free mixing- The 
Russians were friendl}*^ not only to Indians but also to people 
from the capitalist countries— they believed people were different 
from governments. But Samar failed to find the New Man, 
proclaimed in the Soviet novels and poetry. 

But Samar did not give up his hope. Tliis writer recalls a 
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conversation with Samar when he was working for /\W in 1967 
as an assistant editor. There was a newspaper report that a 
Russian sailor was caught in a whorehouse at Khidirpur, the dock 
area in Calcutta. The assistant was amused to see Sanaar shocked 
by the news. A sailor is a sailor is a saUor, he tried to reason with 
the editor but the seasoiu- ' i liter wailed, didn’t they talk of the 
New Man? 

Samar was disillusioned about the Soviet Russia eventually but 
when he left Moscow after a stint of four years and a half, he 
was not that disenchanted He had a soft corner for his Russian 
friends who were pained to see liim leave Moscow But he had 
his children to be given college education. The Lumumba 
University denied admission to his children because of typical 
red-tapism. Moreover, Samar would not stay for ever in Moscow. 
He had to come back to India and advancing years might be 
detrimental to getting a job in his country He left Moscow in 
August 1961. 

Wliat was his verdict on the Russian experiment? He was not 
stridently critical but one can guess from his habitual 
understatements. In an ardcle contributed in 1963 to Betar 
the AIR puheation in Bengali, he wrote: 

In the late thirties Sydney and Beatrice Webb ^vrote a fat 
book, named Soviet Communism — A Civilisation'^ They 

dropped the question mark in the next edition. They collected 
their material from Stalinist Russia. Much water had flown since 
and so many new facts had been revealed by Khruschev himself 
which, if known to tlie Webbs, might not have made them so 
very categorical tlie second time. 

"It is necessary to review the past; otherwise the present and 
the future will be in jeopardy. The discussions now being held in 
Russia are mostly one-sided. The Stalinists are given no chance to 
present their case. Discussions and criticisms by both sides would 
have cleared die picture. 

"Russia firmly believes it has given birth to the New Man. It 
is true, people in that country have overcome strong obstacles— 
civil war after the Revolution, famine, second great war— and 
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Russia has become the second great power in the world. Russia 
bears solid signs of human endeavour. But is it possible to give 
bit da to the New Man, by just obliteradng the Stalin era, in just 
ten years?’ 

How does one view Samar’s sojourn in Moscow? Financially 
he was worry-free. He was never a text-book Marxist and during 
the Russian days he was more or less apolidcal. He did not betray 
any serious shock at the beginning of the dismantling of 
Stalinism, although he did not like the growing gulf between the 
masses and party big-timers. He was nonetheless hopeful of 
Russia’s future. As his Muscovite friends used to say 'Budit, 
Budit’, meaning someday it will happen (in the context of their 
expectadons of getting an exclusive flat), he had not given up 
the hope tiaat the New Man would be born. 

But what about his work? He had translated Chekhov, Tolstoi, 
Bunin, Gorky, but none of their major works. Ashok Ivlitra 
(1928—) an admirer of Samar’s poetry and the pricipal associate in. 
Samar’s new journahsde venture, did not quite like Samar’s 
Moscow adventure. ^Xdien Ashok brought out in 1985 The TnUh 
Unites^ an anthology in tribute to Samar Sen, he described Samar’s 
work in Moscow as ‘a few tame translations, from Russian into 
Bengali, of stodgy classics and jejune folklore for children.’ 
Mahasweta Devi (1926- ), die much-awarded writer of West 
Bengal, however, was not that severe. In fact she recalls how her 
son, during his early youth, spending a lone melancholic time, liis 
hand broken by an accident and family Life disrupted, recovered 
after reading Samar’s translation of the Polevoi novel, A Stoiy of a 
Keal Man^ a real-Ufe story of a revolutionary youth who fought 
fascism. 



No Revolutionaiy, but Editor of a 
Revolutionary Paper 

Samar came back to Calcutta in August 1961 to join an 
advertising firm, J Walter Thomson. The American subsidiary 
was the biggest advertising firm in India at that time. But Samar 
was ill suited for copy writing— much too creative for him, as he 
called it. 

Within seven months Samar left the advertising job and joined 
Hindiisthan Standard as its joint editor. He had from Moscow 
contributed to tliis Calcutta-based English daily— Letters from 
Moscow, signing as S- S. The communist Russia, during the 
Kliruschev tegiiTie, was acquiring a human face, according to 
capitalists all over the world who were eager to know how Russia 
was opening up. It was natural for the Economic Weekly^ a left- 
wing Bombay periodical, to publish Samar. But it was not that 
natural that a conservative paper like Hindusihan Standard would 
be also willing to publish him. The liberal joint editor of the 
paper, Niranjan Majumdat (1920—1975), might have been 
instrumental in publisliing Samar. 

The H.S. or the Ananda Pain'ka group which owned it 

was an anti-Communist group but employed Marxists like Gopal 
Haidar (1902—1993) and Saroj Acharya (1907-1968). Samar’s 
employment was no radical departure. Samar, however, opted out 
of editorial writing and was saved from brazenly embarrassing 
situations. He was given the work of supervising news. In editing 
copy, Samar’s promptness and efficiency, the knack of giving witty 
and pithy headlines, tlie talent in making sense out of the garbage 
he was fed with earned liim a soHd reputation. But he was not 
popular with his colleagues. His upbringing and culture were 
different and his casual comments were not meant for 
endearment. Wlien The Statesman provided its news room with 
aircondidoners and tlie H.S. reporters too claimed die facility, 
Samar commented, Wliat you need is not an air condidoner, but 
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a gas chamber/ Sumanta Banerjee, then a reporter with The 
Statesman was ticlded by the comment but it could not have been 
amusing to tlie H.S. reporters. 

Samar was severely tested when the Sino-Indian border 
conflict took a nasty mrn. Both Anancla Bas>ar Patrika and 
Hindnsthan Standard worked up, as other newspapers did, a mass 
hysteria over the conflict, taking a strong partisan view, jettisoning 
all norms of objectivity, altliough the group stood for the freedom 
of the Artist and freedom of the Press. Samar was yet full of 
Russia, although its deahngs with China were questionable. Samar 
detested his paper’s stand, but did not object to the paper’s 
deducting a certain amount of iiis pay as his contribution to die 
T)efence Fund’. One of his remarks during this overflow^ of 
nationalist feelings did a round in the journalists circuit. He had 
reportedly gone to die room of the owner of the newspaper 
group, who was also the editor of the extremely influential 
Bengah newspaper. Pie pulled up a dictionary of quotations and 
was rummaging for something. The editor asked him what Samar 
was looking for. Samar said, ‘I am checking up Dr. Johnson. Did 
he write, ‘'Tatriotism is the last resort of scoundrels or first 
resort”?’ 

The difference in opinion came to a head when communal 
riots broke out in then East Pakistan in 1964. Tension ran high in 
West Bengal and newspapers in tliis state were fanning communal 
animosity. In a bid to check die religious hatred, the then Chief 
h/Iinister of West Bengal made a gentlemen’s agreement with 
newspaper editors diat diey would publish only the riot news as 
given out by PTI from East Pakistan, not publish any photograph 
of incidents in East Pakistan or any interview with refugees. And 
die riot news would be published with one column headlines and 
diat too not on the front page. The agreement was for one week. 
It was sensible, for communal fren 2 y generally gets out of hand 
by gossip, hearsay and unconfirmed news. Samar objected to news 
and vtiews published by the Bengah newspaper of the house and 
was promised by die owner that Samar could do with die EngUsh 
paper as he hked. Samar, needless to say, used to kill all news 
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which he thought communally biased. But one morning he found 
some objectionable reports, wliich he instructecd to be killed, 
were published in the English paper too. In disgust, Samar 
resigned. Samar believed in the freedom of the Press but thought 
that the agreement with the chief minister was very rational— 
there should be some restraint during the vicious times of 
communal riots. 

Samar remained unemployed during February and September 
1964. Asked what he would do now, he said to Sumanta, tlie 
reporter in The Staesman^ he was contemplating of inserting a 
notice in that paper : Old whore open to offers! The offer did 
come from Iris old professor, Humayun Kabir (1906—1969), who 
was tlien a minister in the Union Government. Kabir had been 
nursing an idea ot starting a news weekly which would be non- 
aligned internally and externally, secular and democratic. Learning 
that Samar was without work, he wanted him as the editor. 

After six months, the paper came out on the stall. It took a 
longish time to come out because the name of the weekly had to 
be registered with the Registrar of Newspapers, the central 
government in Dellii, for its approval of the name. The name had 
CO be new, outside the list of names of existing or intended 
publications. Whatever name was sent by Samar came back 
rejected, as that name had been already registered by somebody 
else. Exasperated Samar sent a new name, or 'Never. 

The Registrar approved of die name Non>. This is, of course, 
what he used to tell friends, whether in jest or not, one was never 
sure. Sankar Ghosh (1921— ), who was associated witli the paper 
right from the beginning, tliought tliat the name was given by 
Satyajit Ray, who designed tlie logo for the paper. 

The 24-page Enghsh weekly, priced 30 paise, was an instant 
hit. Wlien Samar left the paper in the last week of December 
1967, the paper had a circulation of 7500, quite a decent print 
order, witli reasonably good advertisement support The paper 
was administered by a newly formed Nation Trust, which offered 
the editor a fair remuneration, considering that it was a new 
weekly. Samar did not have to bother about the administration of 
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die paper wliich was looked after by Ataur Rahman (1919—1977), 
Kabir's lieutenant in Calcutta, a cultured and amiable man, who 
was running a Bengali lietrary quarterly, Chaturanga^ edited by 
Kabir. 

The weekly jelled well with die times. It was a tempestuous 
period in die liistory of West Bengal and India. A movement to 
free political prisoners (many leftists were in jail after what India 
called die Cliinese aggression), a movement to tight inflation, 
processions and strikes by workers and teachers, a demand for 
food and kerosene had kept the state continuously in turmoil 
Meanwliile, the CPI was vertically divided into the right and the 
left. was a voice against the Congress Party, that ruled the 
country including all die states, and against die Communist Party 
of India, wliich supported the Congress widi encouragement from 
die Soviet Russia. 'How aligned itself with the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist), of course, with some reservations. 

It was not what Kabir bargained for. Pie was pleased that 
Samar recruited able writers, whose mastery over the language 
was highly acclaimed not only at home but in England too. But 
he was increasingly worried over the paper’s drift to die left. The 
editorial contributors were principally Amalendu Das Gupta and 
Niranjan Majumdaf (1920-1975) of The Statesman^ Sankar Ghosh 
of The Times of India And Ashok Rlitra (1928- ) of The Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta. Nkad C. Chowdlmry had a 
column called Commentary under the name of Outsider. He used 
to write also signed articles and book reviews. Utpal Dutt worked 
in die initial stage as an assistant editor. Satyajit Ray contributed a 
few ardeles and translated Sukumar Ray’s nonsense verse. Asok 
Mitra of die ICS, Ashok Rudra, die economist, Kingsley Mardn 
wrote for special numbers. All tiiese writers had one thing in 
common'— they were all liberal and ' by and large anti- 
Establishment. The editorial writers were sympadietic of the left, 
Some of diem excelled in understatement and witty turns of 
phrase. Some of them were exuberant and poured in biting 
venom. Whether they aU wrote in a similar style or sounded so 
under die editing by editor, die editorials were distinctive for their 
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wit and humour and, of course, tlie elegant language. Now began 
as a cultural paper but increasingly became political. Ashok Mitra 
was largely responsible in shaping the political slant which 
blended \vell witii the editors own mindset The readership of the 
paper was manifested in the Letters to the Editor column— 
informed, sophisticated and prone to polemics. Letters were 
inevitable in a paper where Nkad C. was a commentator, whose 
range of interests was immense— fiscal matter and diplomacy, 
military strategy and religion, education and marriage, dynastic 
politics and pseudo-Leftism. The caption of Nirad C.’s last signed 
article in Now summarises the bent of his writings : The Mirage 
and the Desert. The editor of the paper was hard pressed to 
accommodate views of such an iconoclast, even if the editor was 
no mean achiever in iconoclasm. Nkad C. frequendy quarrelled 
with die editor for not publishing his more controversial views 
and stopped writing. But as often he resumed writing, for he 
respected Samar’s paper. He also depended pardy on Now for his 
livelihood at die time. 

Kabk enjoyed a vicarious pleasure tliat Now was attracting the 
attention of papers like New Statesman and the Guardian of Britain 
and New York Times of the US. He was happy that Kingsley 
Martin described Now during the Indo-Pak war of 1965 as the 
only sane paper of the sub-continent Nkad C wrote in his 
habitual unhesitant style on the war and the editor wondered if 
the article would attract Defence of India Regulation. That tlie 
paper’s particular issue was nor conSscated was because, the 
editor believed, Lindsay Emmerson, of The Statesman, challenged 
Nkad’s vie\<fs. 

No 2 P^^ views occasionally disturbed Kabk but he did not 
interfere and he was also increasingly disenchanted with the 
Congress. Eventually he broke awav from the parent organisation 
and formed Batigla Congress. He did not mind tiiat some of his 
views were killed by the editor earlier but things came to a crux 
during 1967 elections in West Bengal. The elections were 
contested by the Congress, the United Left Front led by CPI(M) 
and die Progressive United Left Front led by Bangla Congress 
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and CPL Now shared die views ot CPI(IVI) and had no reason to 
champion the cause of Bangla Congress which, k believed, was 
just another front of the Congress. Kabir demanded that his 
Views must be incorporated in Now's editorials. The editor refused 
but compromised by publishing Kabir’s signed views. This 
happened before the elec dons. Even then Kabir accommodated 
Samar. But during the whole of 1967 when Now aired with 
sympathy the views of CPI(hi), Kabir thought enough was 
enough and dismissed Samar. So long Kabir was not entangled 
witli West Bengal poiidcs and he enjoyed the favourable reactions 
of people like JRD Tata and IVIinoo Masani who did not share 
the left wing views of Noii^ but appreciated its ‘fresh and original 
approach' and thought chat die paper was independent of 
government and all poKtical parties. But when Kabir became 
instrumental in forming Bangla Congress, he found it hard to 
stomach Now^s leaning towards CPI(lVl). Pie was aghast to see 
Noti^^s sudden fall in circulation and advertising support after 
Samar left the paper. Kabir blamed k on the Left readers and 
left-wing advertising managers of corporate houses! The plain fact 
was that Calcutta and West Bengal were too anti-Congress to 
subscribe to insipid apologies of tlie converted right-wing Now. 
There was no chance that Now minus Samar Sen would continue 
to attract the elite public of West Bengal. 

Apart from occasional provocative articles, Now was more 
known for its editorials, Calcutta Diary by Char an Gupta (pen- 
name of Ashok Klitra) and its weekly review of newspapers. The 
editorials were writtea, as said earlier, by seasoned journalists of 
big newspaper liouses. Tliey were cunslvictcd in their own papers 
by their newspaper policies and so put their heart out in Now, 
The editorials were angry, l^ii ter and^ condemned the 
Establishment. Samar jocularly called them the angry old men. 
The review of newspapers was done by Sankar Ghosh, who 
summarised the news and views by influential newspapers. Some 
over-enthusiastic readers, even some contributors of Now 
demanded diat these reviews must expose the class character of 
newspapers. Samar brusquely ignored these demands, partly 
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because Now was administered by a Trust that insisted on 
objectivity but mostly because he himself was not that 
ideologically driven at tlie initial stages. Even then, readers and 
police high-ups were keen to know who the editorial writers and 
contributors under pen-names were but Samar firmly protected 
liis writer’s identities. 

Samar came to his own when he started Frontier. The political 
situation in West Bengal was rapidly changing. News continuously 
trickled in from the terrai of North Bengal tliat peasants were 
fighting eviction from their land and for retaining their produce. 
The Naxalbari region came into prominence when on 24 May 
1967 the police took the side of landlords and swooped down on 
peasants. The villagers fought back and a poKce inspector was 
kiUed. 

A debate ensued, and it is yet unresolved, whether the 
Naxalbari movement was a struggle for land or a struggle for 
state power. Now had no reservations. Without any ideological 
nitpicking it condemned the United Front for its aggression on 
peasants. Naxal-sympathisers and leaders were expelled from the 
CPI(Ivl), which was fighting for the retention of the UF 
government. But the UF ministry was dismissed after squabbles 
in the Front. A PULF ministry was installed in November 1967. 
Frontier came out on 1 April 1968. A private limited company was 
formed— Germinal PubUcatons— with funds largely contributed 
initially by Samar’s relations and soon after by friends and 
admirers of Now. The new paper continued uninterrupted till 
Samar’s deadi and thereafter continues, in charge of his dedicated 
and selfless lieutenant, Timir Basu. 

But Frontier failed to provide Samar with material comfort. To 
start with, the paper did circulate well but as the revolutionary 
spirit died down in West Bengal after brutal repression of the 
Naxal movement in West Bengal, there was an increasing fall in 
circulation. To expect advertisement revenues for a paper that 
went all out against die State and the Establishment was silly. 
Adverdsements from the government and public sector were 
withdrawn when Pakistan Radio quoted Frontier, during 
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Bangladesh war, which hinted that India was supplying arms to 
Bangladesh, even before the refugee problem cropped up. Samar 
was back to square one— his penurious days of Delhi when he 
was a college teacher came back. He took a salary from Frontier 
half of what he got in Non). That was in the beginning. With the 
dwindling earnings of the paper he was reducing hia own pay and 
in the latter stage he barely took a subsistence pay. In the late 
1970s he even took as small a monthly pay as Rs. 600/-. 

The quahty of the paper was becoming uneven. For die first 
few years, aU his old contributors and editorial writers were with 
him, money or no money. But with the changing political climate, 
his old associates were leaving his paper, one by one, some 
because of political differences, some out of fear that the 
association would tell upon their career and even life. The change 
from the generally pro-Left to the explicitly pro-Naxalite line 
alienated his old friend Amalendu Das Gupta, who had sharp 
arguments with Samar on this score. Ashok Mitra had become 
part of the CPI(fvI) Establishment Sankar Ghosh also dissociated 
himself when tlie Emergency was declared. Samar had to look for 
new and young writers, who would write for idealism and not 
money. But such writers usually demanded more editorial 
attention, wliich were becoming burdensome for Samar, for, in 
tliis paper he had to look after its business and administration. 

Now was ambiguous in its attitude to the CPI(M) but Frontier 
clearly made its political stand— it had no kind word for the 
sham that was -CPI(M)— talking of revolution and making 
compromises one after another in its bid to remain a 
parliamentary party. On tlie other hand Frontier did not support 
die breakaway group known as NaxaUtes. As is well known now, 
Naxahtes had the terrible misfortune of spitting themselves into 
groups and sub-groups, on petty theoretical debates. Samar 
respected the valiant youths who sacrificed tlieir career and life 
for their ideological, beliefs but had no sympathy for the futile 
debates they revelled in. As a result even the Naxalites disowned 
their loyality to Frontier. But when the various groups of 
Naxahtes were disintegrating, because of their own differences 
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and police manipulations, when their own publicadons ceased and 
most were imprisoned, the Naxal fighters did not know where to 
look for to know what was happening in the country, what 
actions were conducted by other groups and how the State 
machinery worked. The reign of terror followed in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. During 1970 and 1977 when 
their own papers were smashed and leaders were in the jail, their 
only solace was Frontier. The paper offered no support to any 
group or any tactical or strategical war of any particular group, 
but Liberally published stories of 'actions' and 'encounters'. The 
jailed Naxalites surreptitiously sent their views, documents, news 
of their actions to Frontier and through this paper debated their 
Ene of action. Frontier became the de facto mouthpiece of all the 
Naxahte groups who were keen on exchanging views. 

It was in this period that Samar showed exemplary courage. 
Pie defied the ruthless State machinery and dared publish 
documents and articles by banned Naxal groups. It was a mystery 
that Samar too was not rounded up. Maybe because he rediculed 
the assassination policy of Charu Majumder and did not approve 
of the activities of any particular faction of the CPI (ML) diougli 
he admired die courage and conviction of the persecuted cadres. 

At this critical phase of West Bengal politics, when combing 
and 'encounters' were the order of the time, Samar became for 
some visiting journalists one of the institutions diat Calcutta was 
famous for—Jyoti Basu, Satyajit Ray Samar Sen. During the 1971 
Bangladesh liberation war, Calcutta was the focus of foreign 
journalists, who, incidentally, also covered die Naxalite movement. 
They made it a point to interview Samar to know about the 
movement. Samar had nothing to say to them except advising 
diem to read liis paper. Pie detested being called a Marxist or a 
revolutionary— he was nodiing of the sort, except an editor of a 
paper which had again no pretension to become revolutionary. 
He was pubEshing a paper just to earn his Eving, he would say. 
His house was a favourite evening hault of progressive jouriiaEsts 
and friends. The poEce had largely infiltrated the Naxal ranks, 
killed innocent people to tarnish the image of the Naxal 
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movement. They combed out suspected Naxals from their 
hideouts, killed them on the pretext that they tried to escape or 
simply claimed fake encounters. The judicial process was given a 
go-by. Naturally the visitors to Samar's house in evenings used to 
be ill at ease when the police commissioner of Calcutta, a triend 
of Samar, also visited. 

However much Samar disowned revolutionary credentials, the 
visitors used to be impressed by the frail, emaciated editor with 
large and bright eyes, working in a dingy small room, with a 
typist and clerk to give him company. Dilip Hiro, then a 
correspondent from the Observer of London, one day, during his 
visit to Calcutta, talked endlessly to Samar, who fidgeted that he 
would miss his coffee break at the Central Avenue Coffee House. 
Sankar Ghosh who took Dilip diere was embarrassed that Samar 
had to invite Dilip for coffee and snacks. Dilip was too much of 
a gentleman to offer to foot the bill, because he had been invited. 
It might have been peanuts for him, but to Samar it was a fat 
amount. Sankar was pained that he was instrumental in causing 
Samar the hardship; knowing Samar too well, he had opted out 
of even drinking coffee! 

The Frontier office at the narrow lane, Mott Lane, in 
Dharmatolia, continued to attract correspondents like Neville 
Maxwell from London Times, Viratell from Fe Monde of Paris, 
Lawrence Lifschultz from Washington Post. They did not expect 
news from Samar but they could get a hang of India from that 
little man more than from airconditoned offices of Indian 
newspapers. Dom Moraes produced a howler in the New York 
Tunes, when Samar irritated by Dorn's lack of knowledge in 
current affairs, referred to Rabi Sen, his manager as a confidante 
of Naxalites. Rabi, a happy-go-lucky man, thought nothing of the 
matter and apprised Dom of the current situation, as he saw it. 
Rabi was an instant hit to foreign reporters who eagerly sought 
his interview. Rabi was rounded off by the police for airing anti¬ 
national views. Of course, important people of Calcutta, 
journalists, film and theatre people and even police high-ups 
intervened, for Rabi was known to all for his lovable though 
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eclectic character. 

After 1977, when the Emetgeacy was lifted, Fron/ier began to 
lose its attracdon. During the Emergency, the 28 June 1975 issue 
of the paper was confiscated. The pre-censorship of news became 
too much of a hassle for Samar and it was tiring for him to 
publish foreign affairs or innocuous news of the country. It was a 
relief that the paper remained unpubhshed in April-May 1976 
because of tlie shut-down in the prindng press which published a 
Bengali weekly, Darpan, housed in the same building as Frontier 
was. In fact, die left-wing editor of Dafptin, Hiren Bose, had 
been generous enough to accommodate Frontier when Samar 
started die paper. The police seized the press because Darpan too 
refused to have the paper pre-censored. 

Things came to normal after the lifting of Emergency. But die 
political temperament was also cooling down as far as Frontier was 
concerned. The Left Front began its long march in parliamentary 
politics— radical changes being not on its agenda. The core of 
Frontier readership was also ebbing away, for Naxal leaders and 
workers, released from prisons, were free to start their own 
publications and they had no need any more for Frontier as their 
common platform. Samar was too tired to collect a new band of 
writers who could analyse tlie new situation— the older ones 
were too disenchanted or too enamoured of the Left Front. 
Family-wise, too, Samar had to suffer a series of bereavements. 
His father and two of his elder brothers died within a span of 
three years (1974-77). More sorrow was to follow— his elder 
daughter died abroad. Slowly he left the paper in the charge of 
Timir Basu— he did not even feel like writing at tlie fag end of 
liis life. Poetry had long ago eluded him, politics too failed, to 
enthuse him. That die Soviet LiteJ'a/nre in 1987 would include 
Samaras poems in the Representative Indian Poetry issue brought 
Htde cheer to him. 

In the late seventies and eighties, Samar lived an austere life 
and he detested if somebody commented on his self-imposed 
financial constraints. M.J. Akbar, the young editor of the weekly 
Siindiiy from Calcutta and later of The Telegraphy was a great 
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admirer of Samar. He persuaded die veteran journalist to write 
for his papers and used to pay him an honorarium what then was 
considered handsome. Samar was angry to suspect that Akbar 
was trying to help him— it took the ^^’oung editor some efforts to 
convince Samar that he was doing nothing of the sort; that he 
was paying him as he was paying others. Again Samar had to be 
explained that he could write his own views— he did not have to 
compromise. A wisened Samar wrote notes in Sunda)^ and short 
ardeles in The Telegraph on matters not directly political. But even 
then he could not work up enough energy to continue the 
somewhat innocuous writing. He soon discontinued his irregular 
column.. 

In 1985, Ashok Ivlitra brought out The T?-iith Umles^ Essays in 
Tribute to Samar Sen. Economists, journalists, historians and 
sociologists, most of whom had contributed to Noiv and frontier 
wrote on subjects of their choice, relevant to the time. Samar 
wryly commented on the volume that those writers could have 
conveyed their regards more fruitfully if they wrote for Frontier, 
which was suffering from poverty of writers. He was particularly 
hurt that Ashok dissociated himself from Yrontkr Ashok stopped 
writing for after January 1970 for he was coming closer to 

CPI(Nfy Samar had not failed to notice that when Ashok’s Calcutta 
Diaty was published, it meticulously left out those pieces which 
were published in Nouk Ashok did not hide his contempt for 
Frontier when he wrote in tlie introductory note in The Truth 
Cnites. He said, 'It {Yrontki) is, some would say a mad journal, 
excruciatingly uneven in quality, and commits howlers with 
unSeasonal regularity. It is often radical, but— again, some would 
say— without much of a cause.’ 

Ashok did not like Trontier but there was no abatement in his 
love for the man who edited it. It was he who rushed when 
Samar fell ill. In the last couple of years Samar was taken 
grievously ill several times. Ele did not keep well more than tliree 
months at a stretch during the last three years. Wrong medical 
treatment made the situation worse, Ashok introduced Dr. K.N. 
Jalan of the Kothari Centre of the Calcutta Hospital to Samar. 
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Dr. jalan took upon himself, with liis band of dedicated doctors 
and nurses, the task of restoring Samar’s health. Twice Samar 
came home, cured. But frailty was overcoming him. He died on 
23 August 1987 at the Calcutta Hospital. 

Soon after Samar’s death, Anil Acharya, the editor of a left- 
wing Bengali lieterary journal, brought out an excellent special 
issue in memory of Samar Sen. It contained memoirs of many 
who knew Samar, assessment of Samar’s Hetrary work, analysis of 
Samar’s polidcal conviedon and a bunch of letters written by 
Samar. The one word which permeated all the ardcles was 
‘integrity’; anodier word equally prevailing was ‘courage^ Wliat 
was most significant and perhaps captured the character of Samar 
most was a note by K. V. Ramana Reddy, a Telegu poet and a 
reader and contributor to Yrontkr. He wrote : 

‘I remember how he advised me in a short letter against 
adding more gloom to an already distressing picture presented by 
the Revoludonary Left in the country. It was and is not only 
splintered but each splinter was flying at the neck of another. Not 
content with mutual mud-slinging, tliey were waging, as it were, ‘a 
war of each against alP, indulging in murderous assaults at the 
cadre level. I could not but present the cruel and ugly facts of the 
Andhra polidcal scene in one of my write-ups and it was this 
which had drawn Samar Sen’s attention. I only concluded that he 
wished deep in himself for a much better order of things dian 
what was actually obtaining. It all betrayed his sense of optimism 
which his depressed looks scarcely conveyed.’ 

In spite of constant self-denigradon and cynicism, Samar was 
an opdmist— otherwise he could not have condnued tlie paper 
Fmi/kr uninterpreted (barring the two months during Emergenc}’) 
for nearly two decades, braving financial, polidcal and 
administrative hazards. 

In another perceptive note, tided ‘Until the Last: An Authentic 
Man’, Lawrence Lifschultz wrote, ‘In Tbe Force of Circumstance^ De 
Beauvoir remarked tliat it was a challenge throughout her life to 
advance in yciirs and yet stay true to the essential ideals of her 
youth.’ Samar, Lawrence believed, demonstrated what she said. 
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.•\s the news of Samar’s death was published in papers, 
condolences poured in, from prominent intellectuals to admiring 
readers of the paper. What was striking, many institutions and 
people in a body sent in their messages to brontier : a cross 
section of Delhi university community-employees, students and 
teachers, forum of the Concerned Rural Journalists of Jhargrarn, 
Friends of Samar Sen in Osmania University, Readers of Frontier 
in Mysore, Krantikari Budhijibi Sangh of Biliar, Economic and 
Political Weekly family in Bombay, Progressive Democratic 
Students’ Union, Andhra Pradesh, CPI(ML), Party Unity, Central 
Committee CPI(ML), West Bengal State Committee of CPI(ML), 
|an Vignan Samity of IIT (Kanpur), All India League of 
Revolutionary Culture, Andhra Pradesh. What the revolutionary 
Teiugu poet, P. Varavare Rao, wrote from the Secutidrabad district 
jail, may sum up tlie sentiments of all : Just now I have seen in a 
remote corner of Udyan^ a Telegu dady, that comrade Samar Sen 
is dead. Though I was alone all tliese days in this imprisonment, I 
felt lonely.’ 

The Times of India wrote the main editorial on 25 August 1987 
under tlie caption. Three Faces. It noted the death of three major 
personalities of Indian journalism in cjuick succession— Ramesh 
Thapar, editor of Seminar^ G.K.Reddy, editor of the new Dellii 
edition of The Hindu and Samar Sen. It wrote : Tor Samar Sen 
unlike for die odier two, Doordatsan newscasters will not read 
out encomimums... His milieu was far removed from die glittering 
court of the powerful in New Delhi. Fie was the radical, lonely 
though never shrill, voice of Indian society calling out from a 
small circulation paper (with a limited but devoted band of 
followers) wliich never compromised eidiet in its views or in its 
search for financial support.’ 



Out of Touch with Poetty 

On 19 October 1977 Samar wrote in an article in Ananda Ba^r 
Patrika^ a Bengali daily newspaper, 'I had stiii contact witii literature 
while I was teaching in a college in Delhi. The AUied Powers 
opened a second front in west Europe in 1944 June— so the 
burden on my conscience was lighted. I took a government job— 
I joined tire news section of AIR. The pressure of news, riots and 
troubles in the country slowly dried up my verse-writing— it was 
difficult to get the pattern in perspective.’ 

Tliis is the only explanation Samar gave in writing why he 
ceased to write poetry. The question was put to liim from 1945 
to 1987 witli a persistence tliat irrited him. But what did he mean 
by ^pattern in perspective’? The preceding sentences of die lines 
quoted were, ‘Then on June 22, 1941 Hitier invaded Russia, and 
the impetialist was became die people’s war. The pattern fitted the 
perspective and everydiing was alright There was a renewed burst 
of poems on people’s war.’ It is not difficult to note the sarcasm— 
Samar did not like the so-called progressive poetry. 

Debiprasad Chattopadhyay, one of his closest friends 
intellectually, narrated a story how he was once exorcised out of 
a melancholic state by Samar. Learning of a depression that 
attacked Debiprasad Samar told liim to read the Communist 
Manifesto. Whenever Samar fell in depression, readings and 
rereadings of the Bible of communism used to revive him, Samar 
assured him. Debiprasad followed the prescription and the misery 
all around swept away his litde miseries. 

Samar read Marx in his youth, informed Radbaraman Mitra, 
his teacher in Marxism. But Samar seldom talked of Marxism and 
never wrote on the theoretical aspects although Now and 
particularly Frontier were replete with theoritical discussion on 
Marxism. In fact Mohit Sen in the CPI journal. Mainstream, and 
Pares Chattopadhyay in Frontier were engaged in a long polemic, 
on the stage of Indian revolution, at the end of which Moiiif 
surrendered. Frontier abounded with debates on revisionism and left 
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adventurism. But Samar did not participate in tlicse often 
infructuous debates. He was more interested in daily manifestations 
in Indian poEtics of Marxist politics or more trudifuUy of pseudo- 
Marxism. It is doubtful if he himself believed, in his later years, in 
tlie prescription of reading the Manifesto as a remedy for depression. 
Maybe he ceased to write poetry as Marxism became a secondary 
strain in his life during the period 1944-1964. The strain, which 
was manifest in his poetry and subdued in the interregnum, became 
once again die major one, when he came to edit Non/ and more 
in Frontier, Many beheved that Samar as a poet and Samar as a 
journalist were two different personalides. The behef may not be 
true. The same passion, the same faith in the strength of the 
common people, that inspired his poetry also inspired his 
journalism. There was no break. 

Once asked why he stopped wridng poetry, Samar said, jobs, 
marriage, family life, adda widi friends filled liis days. He became 
less and less interested in die polidcal life and the main source of 
liis poetry dried up. It has also been speculated diat Samar’s poetry 
spawned a group of poets who feebly imitated Samar and that 
irritated Samar and he forsook poetry. It has been, also speculated 
that Samar was most hurt when his Marxist peers condemned his 
poems as pseudo-Marxist. 

Anodier plausible reason offered was that Samar was repeating 
himself in his poems. Widi his limited knowledge of peasants and 
workers— he was essentially an urban man— he was aware that 
he was superficial when he was wridng about the proletariat. 
Peasants and workers were an abstraction to liim and it was difficult 
to spin poetry too long on abstractions. His despair at the world 
around liixn was true but hopes and dreams not strong enough. 
Under the circumstances, poetry withered. A few poems he 
attempted casually in his later years were feeble echoes of his once 
chiselled diction. Eight days before he died he said to Jyotirmay 
Oatta of The Statesman who sought an interview, ffiiterview? I have 
nothing to say. Ids vacuum. I am suffering from a cancer of die 
mind. As for ideology, where does it serve to guide those in power? 
No room for metaphysics left Ids an age of dull, solid, unrelieved 
pragmatism. Ids a time when ideas no longer matter; matter 
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matters; money in the pocket doesn’t He.’ 

Was he a loner? Was he radical? R.P. Mullick who contributed 
to Frontier many times abhorred to label Samar Sen. 'His remarkably 
mild manners and tenor of wridng hide the fire and steel of 
ideological rectitude, the unflincloing objectivity of factual analysis 
and lucidity of approach../ 

Lawrence Lifschultz perhaps voiced what many people felt at 
Samar’s deatli, To be in Calcutta and not to be able to sit at 
Swinhoe Street with one’s back to die wall on the low sedan, the 
fan circling above, and Samar Babu pulling on a cigarette wiH be 
Hke entering an empty street once inliibited by Hving souls. 
Something has gone out of the heart of the city’ 

* --jt 


Samar Sen never said it, but we are tempted to beUeve that he 
illustrated all his life one of the observations of Edgar Allan Poe : 
a long poem is a flat contradiction in terms. Not only were his 
poems short, even his prose pieces, whether in Bengali or in 
EngHsh, were brief His memoirs in BengaH wliich he wrote at the 
age of 62, were brief. His critical essays which he wrote in 
newspapers at the latter stage of his Hfe were brief. This brevity, 
as if to prove the point of the adage, was witty, if any diing. 
Deservingly, many of the Hues of his poems continue to be 
favourite quotes of street-smart college students even to-day. 


Bib^'an chale jan labejan kare 

Yaubamr prem sesh 
prahiner ka/ne 
Bachhar dasek pare jabo 
Kashidhame 

Kinlu bi^hhia take 
dudh ar tamake samati 
agraha jar 

dunaukar jatri at bangali 
kabike 

hiijhim nijeke. 


(The amorous woman walks 
away, all my spirit ebbs out). 

(You til fill love turns into 
lechery of old men. 

After some ten years I shall 
retire to Varanasi). 

(But I don’t understand liim. 
Who pines for both milk and 
tobacco, 

The Bengali poet who rides 
both the boats, 

I don’t understand my own 
self.) 
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He wfote liis poems over span of ten years, between 1935 
and 1945. Thereafter he wrote a dozen or so poems, some original, 
some translations, but these were slight and echoes of his old 
poems. His fame as a poet rests on his earlier poems. The number 
of poems contained in his four books is less than one hundred 
and attracted readers then and continue to attract now, while many 
of his contemporaries and elder poets have ceased to be attractive 
or relevant. 

Samar comrriented on his own poetry {Frontier^ April 4, 1970) 
widi dieses words : 'diis writer has been out of touch with poetry 
for the last 24 years. Alasl it no longer rings a bell in him. Wlien 
he is forced to look up some of his own stuff, weariness and 
boredom overtake him.’ 

Which is a way of saying that he was wearied and bored by liis 
poems of weariness and boredom. Frequeiidy used words in images 
in his poems are weary, stupefied, pale, dark, saddened, grey, 
nightmare, decrepitude, old, slack, wail. In liis poems, even lust is 
enervating, love is widiout passion, youth is impotent. 

Wliat is characterisdc of Samar Sen’s poetry is its dramatic 
element. He mixes sublime with ridiculous, juxtaposes sonorous 
with colloquial, leaps into reverence from profanity. He aspires to 
be idealistic but finds himself, his life-style, liis values at odds widi 
his idealism. He satirises society around him but castigates himself 
at the same breatii. He calls the bluff, which is politics of liis time, 
he is dusgusted with the effeteness of economics of his country. 
But he knows no way out except in Marx, but he is surrounded 
with the chattering class, 

Samar Sen’s poeuy has three clear strands : his love of nature 
and die idea of love; his criticism of the Bengali middle class; his 
criticism of die political and economic system in which he is 
meshed. Since die complexion of die state and the country has 
not changed except in some superfluous external form, liis poetry 
continues to be riveting. 

Samar’s ideal poetic form was that of Sudhindranath’s— 
sinuous, transparent, precise diction. His ideal poetic content was 
‘:he early Bishnu’s— satiric, critical with people and society. Wliat 
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he detested wus verbiage of liis contemporary poetr^^, its romantic, 
even so-called ‘progressive’ outpourings, the uncontrolled 
sentimental gibberish. 

Samar Sen failed to identify himself with any class of the 
society— either with the oppressor or with the oppressed As a 
result, he retreated into hinaself— alienated and aloof. Loneliness 
is fatal to poetry— what is poetry if not communication? 

In reviewing Jibanananda Das’s D/mm' Pandidipi^ Samar wrote 
in 1937, 

Tn our day the famous statement that the poetry of earth is 
never dead has become a paradox. Almost everywhere tlie earth 
is slowly dying, rotting, going to ruins. We have, for instance, in 
India not the growdi but the decay of die soil, and the sense of 
this ruin has entered our blood. Ruin and decay, the inherent 
melancholy of die soil, can be worked up into magnificent poetry... 

Arnd men who are sceptical about die flattering, poetic view 
of poetry will perhaps be irritated by the escape-formula worked 
out in the last poem of Dhitsar Vandidipi^ the dream cult and die 
rest of it. To-day we are all upon a wheel of fire and there is a 
stronger temper in the air. We cannot possibly step aside, retreat 
to an ivory tower.’ 

Samar Sen did not retreat. He tried poetry and he tried politics. 
But the sense of ruin had indeed entered his blood. He fought 
and liis fight left him a large band of admirers, both in poetry and 
in political struggle. 
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1916 Born 10 October, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

1928 Motlier dies. Admitted to Kasimbazar Polytechnic School 
ill Class VII. 

1931 Father remarries. 

1932 Passes Matriculation Examination. Admitted to Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta, for LA. Examination. 

1934 Continues in the college for B.A. Examination in English 
(Honours). 

1935 Kabita^ a poetry quarterly, published in October, with 
Buddhadeva Basu and Premendra IVIitra as editors and 
Samar Sen as assistant editor. 

1936 The Times Literacy Supplement^ February 1, publishes "A 
Land Made for Poetry : New India’s Hopes and Fears’ 
that discusses two poems of Samar Sen, among odiers. 

1937 Publishes Kayekti Kabita^ which had fortynine poems. 
Reviewed by Buddhadeva Basu (Kcibita)^ Bishnu Dey 
(Parichay)^ Dhurjati Prasad Mukliopadliyay {^Annita 
Tanka), 

Edits English edition of Sriharsha^ a lierary magazine by 
Calcutta University college students. 

1938 Passes M. A. Examination 

Reads a paper An Defence of the Decadents’ at tliird 
session of Indian Progressive Writers’ Association, 
Calcutta, 24-25 December. The paper is published next 
year in New Indian Literature, the second anthology of 
IPWA. 

Gets a scholarship for research for Ph. D. degree. The 
scholarsliip discontinued after two years. 

1940 August, joins as a lecturer in English, Prabhatkumar 
College, Kantlii, Bengal. 

October, joins as a lecturer in English, Commercial 
College, Delhi. 
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Publishes his second book of poems, Gmhan^ teriewed by 
Debiprasad Chatcopadliyay {Chaturanga) and Amiya 
Chakrabarti ij^ibitd), 

Adhunik Bang/a Kahita, antliology of modern Bengali poems 
edited by Plirendranath Mukhopadhyay and Abu Syeed 
Ayub, includes eight poems by Samar Sen. 

1941 April, marries Sulekha. 

1942 Publishes lAanakatha^ having 15 poems, reviewed by D. P. 
Mukhopadhyay (Parichqy) and Manindra Ray (Kabita). 
Bithika, daughter, born 

1943 Publishes Khola Cbithi^ reviewed by Suresh Maitreya 
{Chalurangd). 

1944 Joins an advertising agency in Calcutta. After a week joins 
All India Radio, Delhi, as assistant news editor. Publishes 
Tin Pmtsh. 

1945 Tin Pimish reviewed by Mangalacharan Chattopadhyay 
(Panchay). 

Modern Bengali Poems, anthology of English translations 
of modern Bengali poems, edited by Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyay, includes seven poems by Samar Sen. 
Marxist h'lisceUany, VoL V. Modern Bengali Poetry : Samar 
Sen^s poetry reviewed by Debiprasad Chattopadhyay. 

1946 Juthika, second daughter, born. 

1949 Joins The Statesman, Calcutta, as sub-editor 
1951 Reviews modern Bengali poetry : ‘The Alien Corn’, The 
Statesman, September 30. 

1954 Adhunik Bangla Kahita, anthology of modern Bengali 
poems, edited by Buddhadeva Basu, includes nine poems 
by Samar Sen. 

Samar Sener Kahita, anthology of Samar Sen’s seventy-eight 
poems, Signet Press, Calcutta. 

1956 Panchis Bachharer Premer Kabita, anthology of Bengali love 
poems, ed. Abu Syeed Ayub, contains five poems by Samar 
Sen. 

1957 February, leaves for Moscow to join Foreign Languages 
Publishing House as a Bengali translator. Contributes to 
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The Economic Weekly^ Bombay and Hindustan Standcml, 
Calcutta his weekly but irregular column, Moscow Letters, 
under the name S.S. up to 1961. 

1961 August, comes back to Calcutta and works for J. Walter 
Thomson, an adverdsing agenq^, for seven months. 

1962 Joins Hindustan Standard as joint editor. 

1963 Visits England, Scodand and Germany on a six-week tour 
as a guest journalist. His last trip abroad. Could not attend 
an internadonal seminar in 1967 in Cuba, because his 
passport was renewed but Cuba was excluded— he was 
editor of Now at the time. 

1964 February, leaves Hindustan Standard. 

October 1, Now launched 

1965 Publishes a poem in Chaturanga, possibly his last 
published poem in a magazine. 

1968 January, dismissed by Now. April, launched. 

1969 Selected Poems of Samar Sen — anthology of transladon by 
Pridsh Nandy, Dialogue. 

1970 The Complete Poems, Writers' Workshop, tr. by Pritish 
Nandy 

Saroj Datta attacks Samar Sen's Frontier in Deshabrati 
February 10. 

Trankly Speaking'— Samar Sen's essay on Bishnu De, 
April 11, Frontier. Reprinted as The Sdll Centre' in Water 
my Roots: Essays by and on Bishnu De, ed. Samir 
Dasgupta. 

1971 December, Radio Pakistan cpiotes a Frontier editorial that 
government of India helped freedom fighters in East 
Pakistan. Government adverdsement is stopped before the 
Bangladesh war broke out. 

1972 Simana, VoL I, antlaology of Bengali translations of essays 
published in Frontier. 

1973 Contributes A City Falls Apart' to July 15, 1973 The Times 
of India. 

.1974 Contributes to Sunday, Calcutta : Politics of Alcohol and 
other occasional articles. Eldest brother dies; father dies 
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three months later. 

1975 28 June issue of frontier banned. 

1976 Aphi-May issues of Rw/Z/V/* suspended bcause of die police 
seizure of the printing press publishing the magazine. 

1977 Contributes ardeles to the Bengali newspaper, Ananda 
Bat^ar Vatrika. Second elder brother dies. 

1978 Babu Biittanta^ memoirs by Samar Sen published, Deys, 
Calcutta. Enlarged edition published in April 1981. 
‘Naxalbari and After’— a Frontier anthology (in two 
volumes) published, ed. Samar Sen, Debabrata Panda & 
Asish Lahiri, KathasUpa, Calcutta. 

1981 Bithika, daughter, dies. 

1985 ^The Trutli Unites, essays in honour of Samar Sen’, ed. 
Ashok Mitra, published. 

Asok Mitta serialises translation of Babu Bnttanta : A 
Babu’s tale in tlie Sunday issues of The Tele^raph^ published 
as a book in 1991. 

1987 August 23, dies at Calcutta Hospital. 



